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The Operation 


OR the last week, high drama has reigned in Uno. The 

fierce duel between Mr Bevin and Mr Vyshinsky is concen- 
trating the attention of the world on the narrow stage of the 
Security Council, where day after day the two adversaries argue 
and defend and attempt to trump each other’s “ unusual aces.” 
Inevitably, national feeling, pride, humiliation, resentment and 
indignation have come into play on either side. For Mr 
Vyshinsky, the public discussion of the Persian case was 
“beneath Russia’s dignity.” For Mr Bevin, “ national honour ” 
is at stake in the Greek crisis. The tone of the speeches has 
come to be less and less that of diplomacy and more and more 
the tone of public debate, with vast audiences hanging breathless 
on each new thrust. 

C’est magnifique—mais ce n’est pd la paix. It is essential 
to put aside the drama and ask what is the purpose behind the 
Security Council, behind Uno, behind the whole political effort 
that has brought the nations of the world to London. It is 
surely to make and maintain the peace. Of all the obstacles 
to peace, the open diplomatic war Russia has declared on Britain 
is now the most formidable. The only reasonable aim of the 


Powers must, therefore, be to bridge this widening gulf and to 
use all the resources of Uno to bring about a reconciliation. It 
should also be the first purpose of the diplomacy of the two 
Powers most involved. The only finally important question 
about this week’s dramatic events is therefore whether they 


Was Successful 


have increased or lessened the chances of an ultimate détente 
between the Powers. 

The present crisis began with the Russians’ mistaken belief 
that the British had urged the Persians to put the Russo-Persian 
dispute on the agenda of the Security Council. They retaliated 
with the accusation that Britain was endangering the peace by 
maintaining troops in Greece and Indonesia. The Russians 
would have shown wisdom if, before rushing into an accusation 
that has brought on them considerable embarrassment and 
humiliation, they had inquired a little more closely into the 
réle that the British Government really played in the 
Persian affair. If they had done so, they would never have 
put themselves into their present awkward position. They pre- 
ferred a battle, and Mr Bevin has given them one, stroke for 
stroke and blow for blow. In the course of the debate, it has 
become quite clear that none of the other Powers considers the 
presence of British troops in Greece a menace to world peace, 
Even the Polish delegate admitted as much. Mr Bevin’s moral 
victory is therefore complete. But moral victory left unsettled 
the question of finding the formula in which to incorporate the 
Council’s obvious decision. Mr Stettinius proposed that, since 
no danger to peace was in question, the Council should take 
note of the statements made by the Soviet, British and Greek 
delegates and propose no formal action. The other Powers 
were ready to accept this formula ; 


but Mr Vyshinsky 
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said that he would be ready to see the matter closed 
provided it was phrased in the sense that the Council, 
having taken cognisance of the British undertaking to withdraw 
British troops as soon as possible, considered the matter to be 
exhausted. Mr Bevin immediately and naturally retorted that 
world opinion would read this as a condemnation of British 
policy and demanded a full exculpation. At this point the 
Council reached deadlock, Mr Bevin refusing any resolution 
that did not exculpate the British, Mr Vyshinsky refusing any 
resolution that did ; when an Egyptian resolution, clearing the 
British, was proposed and it became evident that most of the 
delegates would vote for it, Mr Vyshinsky declared the matter 
to be one “ of substance ” and that he would use his veto to 
prevent the resolution from passing. The deadlock continued 
for forty-eight hours, but was at last broken by a compromise 
to which both sides made their contribution. Mr Vyshinsky 
withdrew his demand that the presence of British troops should 
be declared to be a danger to peace; he also withdrew his 
insistence that any resolution or declaration should refer to the 
early withdrawal of British troops. In other words, the Russians 
withdrew their charges. Mr Bevin in his turn waived his 
demand that Britain should be formally exculpated. Instead he 
accepted the proposal that there should be no resolution and 
that the Chairman should make a declaration, taking note of 
the views of the various delegates and closing the question. 
Since the views of the delegates had all but unanimously 
acquitted Britain, Mr Bevin, in fact if not in form, received 
the exculpation he sought. 


* 


This victory of common sense and the conciliatory spirit is 
profoundly welcome. An end has been put, at least temporarily, 
to the unedifying spectacle of two allies flinging accusation and 
counter-accusation at each other. But it would be unwise to 
think that the matter can be left to rest quietly on Mr Bevin’s 
moral victory. Indonesia may be brought up almost immedi- 
ately. There are other controversial matters on the Security 
Council’s agenda. In any case, one gesture of common sense 
is hardly sufficient to wipe away all memory of this week’s 
bitter recriminations. The breach between Britain and Russia 
has not proved unbridgeable—this time, but neither has it been 
finally closed. Mr Bevin clearly takes seriously, as any wise 
Foreign Secretary must, the larger question of Anglo-Russian 
relations. But the desire is easier te state than to realise. What 
is the next step? How can an improvement of relations be 
brought about? What ought the shape of British diplomacy to 
be in its relations with Russia? 

Any attempt to answer these questions immediately involves 
Mr Bevin in an awkward dilemma. One horn of this dilemma 
is the imperative need for an end to Anglo-Russian hostility— 
whoever has been most responsible for creating it. The danger 
of a widening gulf—however unwanted it may be in London— 
is very real. No sane statesman can make hostility to 
Russia the long-term basis of his policy. For one thing, 
it would run counter to the profound convictions end 
sentiments of the British people. For another, it could 
only have the most disastrous effects on Britain’s Conti- 
nental neighbours. Already the Francos and the Anders are 
banking on a policy of intransigeance and speaking of the anti- 
Bolshevik crusade (why not the anti-Comintern Pact?); all 
ever Europe, the irresponsibles, the reactionaries, the neo- 
Fascists and the déclassés are sharpening their knives for the 
“ coming Anglo-Russian war.” There will be no peaceful evolu- 
tion, no reconstruction, no reconciliation, if the nightmare of a 
coming conflict continues to haunt Europe. 

On the contrary, the most obvious long-term object for British 
diplomacy is to lay a basis for understanding and friendship 
with Russia. This is not only Britain’s need, it grows out of 
the world’s overwhelming need for peace and of the disastrous 
consequences of prolonged estrangement between the Powers. 
It follows that Mr Bevin must seek to follow up his present 
advantage rs direct approach to the Russians in the hope of 
redefining basis of their interests and their relations and 
reviewing in a friendly spirit the real obligations underlying the 
Anglo-Russian Treaty. 
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But the dilemma has its other horn. An accusation such ag 
the Russians have made cannot be shrugged off. With nations 
as with individuals, once such a charge is made, anything short 
of clear acquittal amounts to condemnation. Even when 
“ national honour ” is left aside, there was clearly no other course 
for the British Government to pursue than to insist on exculpa- 
tion. This is only common prudence. Anglo-Russian amj 
cannot be based on perpetual retreat, on the cheerful swallowing 
of infinite insults, by one party alone. That would be appease. 
ment and it will not work. The Russian tactics in the last few 
weeks have been wholly indefensible and the opportunity to 
teach them the lesson that such tactics do not pay was not to be 
missed—in the interests of the wider strategy itself. Would not 
the Russians have regarded another British retreat in the Security 
Council as a direct invitation to repeat the procedure of arraign- 
ing Britain before the Security Councif whenever their diplo- 
macy sought to counter some aspect of British policy? If any 
issue they raise can, as soon as it turns against them, be con- 
veniently shelved, will they not resort regularly to the same pro- 
cedure? Is it not also extremely likely that any retreat on the 
part of the British would have been interpreted by the Russians 


as an admission of guilt, and as such trumpeted round the world . | 


on the loudspeaker system of the Communist Party? It jis 
difficult to resist the conclusion that, however strong the need 
for understanding with Russia, it would not be advanced, but 
would be prejudiced, by continual British retreats or by any 
policy remotely resembling appeasement. 


Mr Bevin’s difficult task is therefore a balance between the 
horns of this dilemma—to seek a new understanding, to allow 
no unnecessary or irrelevant questions to prejudice the hope of 
co-operation, but at the same time to stand firm on any matter 
of principle or of vital interest and to resist any attempts on the 
part of the Russians to manceuvre Great Britain into a diplomatic 
disadvantage. On this basis, what can be said of Mr Bevin’s 
policy and its prospects? He has certainly stood firm. His 
attitude before the Security Council was entirely justified in its 
substance, and his last-minute gesture of conciliation has assured 
him a complete moral victory. But on the wider issue—that 
of neglecting no reasonable effort to restore good relations be- 
tween Britain and Russia—Mr Bevin’s policy does not seem 
so happy. If his aim is really the final restoration of good 
relations it cannot be said that his manner during the Council 
meetings was calculated to advance it. Surely he would have 
been well advised throughout the exchanges to cause the mini- 
mum of bad blood and to arouse in Moscow the minimum of 
resentment and the maximum willingness to seek a compromise, 
to show magnanimity in saving the Russians’ face, since they 
clearly attach a quite inordinate importance to the process. In 
every speech he made he should have laid the ground for a 
friendly approach to Moscow, as soon as possible after the 
Council’s vote, to see whether the causes of friction could not 
be removed by a return to the “ live and let live ” philosophy 
of Yalta and Teheran. There never was a clearer case for 
suaviter in modo, fortiter in re. 


Unhappily Mr Bevin did not follow this course. He allowed 
the open exchanges of international diplomacy to exhibit 
personal anger and pique. Nor was he well advised in 
drawing away from his excellent case on Greece to attacks 
and accusations against Russian diplomacy and Communist 
activities in general. These side issues in no way strengthened 
the British case. At the same time, they have made a con- 
ciliatory approach to Russia, now that the immediate issue of the 
vote in the Security Couggeil is settled, far more difficult and far 
less likely to achieve success. It may be a great relief for a 
statesman to let off a little of his pent-up indignation in public, 
but such a display does not advance one iota the cause of peace. 
At present, Mr Bevin’s attitude may prove a serious obstacle to 
any hope of restoring reasonable relations with Russia and may 
gradually commit this country to a disastrous breach. 


Mr Bevin has won a notable victory this week. He will receive 
many congratulations on the forcefulness and success of his 
action. But what will they be worth, if his very forcefulness 
prevents the achievement of his wider objectives? The oper- 
ation of defending British Policy has certainly been successful. 
But is the patient still alive? 
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The Cost of Housing 


HE Government’s decision on subsidies for housing, now 

embodied in the Housing (Financial and Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Bill, has been awaited for a very long time. No par- 
ticular inside knowledge is required to guess that the delay has 
been due to a prolonged tussle behind the scenes between the 
Ministry of Health and the Treasury. The Ministry’s interest is 
to get houses built and in a period of fluctuating and uncertain 
costs and of universal shortages that end can best be secured 
by generous and elastic financial provision. From _ the 
Ministry’s point of view the ideal subsidy was the Addison 
scheme of 1919, which, in effect, told the local authorities to 
o ahead and the Treasury would foot the bill, whatever it 
turned out to be. How the Treasury of those days was ever 
bullied into such an arrangement is a mystery which one of 
the historians of British administration should seek to ituminate. 
In any event, the Addison subsidy has been anathema to the 
Treasury ever since ; it completely divorced the responsibility 
for spending from the responsibility for footing the bill ; it en- 
couraged extravagance ; and it cost a great deal of money. The 
Treasury’s idea of a subsidy is a flat rate, calculated on the 
most conservative basis. 

The present Bill is a compromise. On the whole, its structure 
js that of post-Addison orthodoxy. But there is a long list of 
exceptions to the standard subsidy. And the figures are, at 
least at first sight, very large. The standard subsidy is to be 
{22 per house per year for 60 years ; of this three-quarters, or 
{16 10s., is to be found by the Exchequer and the remainder 
by the local authority. The highest previous comparable rate 
was the Wheatley subsidy (1924) of £13 10s. per house for 40 
years. The capital value of the Bevan subsidy will be £594, 
of the Wheatley subsidy £306. In proportion to building costs 
and to the larger size of the present standard house, the two 
subsidies are roughly equal. The present Bill is a return to the 
subsidy policy of the middle 1920s—which is equivalent to 
saying that it is considerably more generous than the policy 
pursued between the Chamberlain Act of 1925 and the outbreak 
of the war, the period that saw the greatest volume of house 
building that the country has ever known. 


There is a considerable number of additional subsidies for . 


special cases. Houses for agricultural workers, when built by 
local authorities, are to get a subsidy of £28 10s. a year, and 
the same figure is to be payable in areas of “low rent-paying 
capacity” where housing puts an undue burden on the rates. 
In other highly rated areas, though the total subsidy will not 
be increased, a higher proportion of it will be borne by the 
Exchequer. For flats built on expensive sites a graduated sub- 
sidy scale is provided, starting at £38 per flat, with an additional 
{10 tos. for high blocks where lifts are provided. Additional 
subsidy up to £3 per year is payable’where protection against 


mining subsidence is necessary, and unspecified additiona 
grants may be paid, for plans approved up to the end of 1947 

for houses built by “non-traditional” methods at heavy cost, 
The burden of all these special subsidies is divided between 
the Exchequer and the local authority. 

All these provisions can be regarded as logical extensions of 
principles long familiar. There is, however, one major diver 
gence from the practice of earlier Housing Acts, including thosq 
of Labour Governments. The subsidies will be paid to local 
authorities only, not to private builders. (There is one small 
exception for houses built for agricultural workers ; but therd 
the subsidy is smaller and of shorter duration than that offered 
to local authorities.) It will be interesting to see whether the 
Minister makes any attempt to justify this decision on any 
grounds other than mere ideological prejudice. Indeed, it 
is difficult to understand why he should take this line 
even on political grounds. For, of course, all the houses will 
be built by private enterprise—except perhaps for a few 
doctrinaire Labour councils who are determined to burn their 
fingers with “ direct labour.” It is not as if Mr Bevan’s decision 
preserved his building programme from all pollution by the 
profit motive. He is merely insisting on inserting the whole 
paraphernalia of local authority bureaucracy between the builder 
and the subsidy. To judge by the record of the inter-war years 
local authorities are not very satisfactory housing contractors. 
Mr Bevan’s exclusion of the private builder cannot possibly 
add a single house to the number to be built. On the contrary, 
it is certain to reduce the number built—unless, indeed, it is 
possible to believe that local authorities will act with such speed 
and energy, with such enterprise and disregard of formal pro- 
cedure, that they will take every single opportunity of building 
houses that might possibly occur to the private builder. And 
that, as Euclid would say, is absurd. Mr Bevan is putting his 
prejudices in. front of his houses. 

There is, indeed, a hint in the Bill of doubts about the perfect 
capacity of the local authorities to do all that is required of 
them. This is the interesting clause that permits the payment 
of subsidy to Housing Associations to be established “in pur- 
suance of arrangements made by the Minister ” with the object 
of building and owning houses. It is understood that these 
Housing Associations are contemplated on a considerable scale, 
to cover large regions. This is an idea well worth pursuing ; 
it might eventually displace the absurdity of entrusting housing 
not only to the large cities but to the hundreds of local 
authorities which operate on an impossibly small scale. But it 
will clearly be many years before these Housing Associations, 
whatever efficiency they develop, can begin to fill the gap in 
the building programme that Mr Bevan is deliberately creating. 

The major issue raised by the Bill is the adequacy of the 
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standard subsidy of £22 per annum. The total cost is likely to 
be very large. The capital value of the subsidy is very nearly 
half the maximum present permitted cost of houses. On certain 
assumptions about the proportion of new building attracting the 
special subsidies, the Ministry of Health estimates that the annual 
cost of the subsidies on each 100,000 dwellings will be 
£2,050,000 to the Exchequer and £615,000, or the equivalent of 
a halfpenny rate, to the rates. Nobody can tell how many 
houses are to be built with this subsidy. The rates are to be 
reviewed at the end of the present year and may then be 
reduced, though it takes some optimism to suppose that costs 
will then be much lower. If it be supposed that 3,000,000 
houses are eventually built with a subsidy not substantially 
differing from the rates now proposed, the annual cost would be 
over {£60 million a year to the Exchequer and Is. 3d., on the 
average, on the rates. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these large figures, it would seem as 
if the Treasury had won the tussle. This is apparent in two 
ways. First, the subsidy has not been made adjustable to the 
very differing needs of different localities—except for the quite 
minor variations permitted. It is still, in the main, an inflexible 
subsidy, which may reduce its cost (or at least make it more 
easily calculable), but will also have the effect of making the 
benefit very variable between different localities and persons. 
Secondly, the amount of the subsidy, when compared with the 
present level of costs, is barely enough to make new houses 
cheap enough for the poorest classes. It is said that it will 
permit rents of ros. a week for the standard house. But it is 
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very difficult to follow the arithmetic. Ten shillings a week jg 
£26 a year which, with the subsidy, makes £48 a year, The 
cost of borrowing plus repairs and management plus 60 years’ 
amortisation are likely to be over, rather than under, § per cent 
To rent at 10s. a week, a house (including land) must therefore 
cost £960 at the most, which seems a very optimistic figure, The 
conclusion would seem to be that there will be very few houses 
let at net rents of 10s.—very few, in fact, at gross rents of under 
£1, especially when rates are inflated by the cost of the subsidy, 
Moreover, any special concessions that local authorities May 
make to large or unduly poor families will have to be balanced 
by higher rents to other tenants. There is a real risk 
that those local authorities that build really large numbers 
of houses will find that they have to let most of them, as 
in the inter-war years, to others than those for whom they 
are primarily intended. 

The difficulty is, of course, the very high cost of housing 
relatively to the level of wages. Housing policy has never yet 
solved the dilemma that either the total of subsidies is colossal 
or else the houses built are not in fact occupied by the unskilled 
worker. This Bill does not look like bridging the gap. The 
more is the necessity for renewed efforts to bring down the 
cost of houses. The more is the pity (though it makes the 
Minister very angry for it to be said) that precisely this moment 
has to be chosen for increasing the size of the standard house, 
which can only have the effect of making the subsidy problem 
more insoluble and of reducing the number of dwellings that can 
be built with the labour available. 


University Prospect 


HE labour shortage is nowhere more acute or likely to be 

more lasting than among the ranks of administrators, business 
managers, scientists, teachers, architects and doctors—in fact, 
the professional and managerial classes as a whole. The Civil 
Service is groaning under its post-war burdens, which are more 
likely to increase than to diminish under a Labour Government. 
The success of the export drive and internal re-equipment 
depends upon the vigour and vision of industrial leaders. More 
doctors, engineers, architects and teachers are needed for bigger 


and better health, building and edutation schemes. This hunger | 


for trained and educated men is not merely a legacy of war. It 
is the inevitable consequence of the development of a civilisa- 
tion—if it can be given so flattering a name—which puts so heavy 
a premium on so many professional skills, which would break 
down without its host of specialist advisers, who alone master 
the techniques of its complexities, physical and human. 

The result of these developments is a demand for more and 
more “educated” men and women, meaning by that much- 
abused word not merely, or even mainly, the technologically 
instructed, but even more the individual trained to think and to 
act independently, forward—looking but rooted in the growing 
culture of his period. To produce such educated men and 
women is pre-eminently the function of the universities. And 
if the demand cannot at present be met, it is to the universities 
that the community must look to replenish the supply. 

This article is the first of a short series which will take as 
their basic assumption that more university graduates are 
required for the country as a whole. Its purpose is to discuss 
how large this increase should be and how it can be effected. 
This first article will consider in greater detail the question of 
size and the quantitative basis for planning an expansion of the 
university population. .The second article will deal with the 
principal alternative routes by which this expansion can be 
achieved and its cost. The third will examine the methods of 
planning this growth and will suggest a number of signposts on 
the content of university education, on teachers and on building. 

The full-time student population of Great Britain before the 
war was nearly 50,000, giving a proportion of just over one in 
a thousand for the total population. For a country of the 
wealth and traditions of Great Britain, this proportion compares 
unfavourably with other countries. In New Zealand it was 
I to 250; in France, 1 to §50; in Denmark, 1 to 650; in 


Holland, 1 to 800 ; in Belgium, 1 to 700. In the United States 
there were 1,000,000 students and 100,000 whole-time staff, so 
that with a population less than three times as large as Great 
Britain’s there were twenty times as many students and twice as 
many university teachers as the whole student population of this 
country. The ratios of university and college incomes were 
correspondingly unequal : — 
UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE INcomeE, 1938. 


Income from— U.S.A. Gt. Britain 
£ million 
Dy he obs 3 MAES s Lip Biwh an wiae a6 as 34 2 
Grants from central and local government 
DINNING 250 1 a5 cbick «30's bbe bie’ ok-p ¢dj0b'e 32 3 
Endowments, gifts, C66: .scsccsccnvcccoccees 31 15 
97 6°5 


If allowance is made for the difference in population of the two 
countries, the ratio of expenditure per thousand of the popula- 
tion was thus five times as large in America as in Great Britain. 

These figures are not quoted in ‘order to suggest that the 
British university systeni should be modelled on that of the 
American—or even that the definition of a university or college 
student is even approximately the same in the two countries. 
The place of the college in America, both socially and intellec- 
tually, is in many ways more akin to that of the secondary school 
than of the university in Great Britain. But a point on the 
other side of the argument is the very large number of graduate 
students and the volume of research work in American universi- 
ties. It may be that the crude ratios of § to 1 in expenditure per 
head of population and 6f 6 to 1 in student numbers exaggerate 
the differences between the two countries. But they are far too 
large to be explained away. 

Before-a large increase in the size of the British university 
system is decided upon, however, there is a preliminary question 
to be asked. Is there a sufficient supply of potential students 
capable of profiting from a university education? Those who 
are in the best position to judge, the university authorities 
themselves, are somewhat sceptical. The question really sub- 
divides itself into two. First, is there enough innate capacity 
in the population? Empirically, most people would answer that 
there are certainly many more young people capable of profiting 
from a university education than now get it. The experience 
of other countries can also be called in evidence. But it is not 
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necessary to proceed by conjecture alone. A project of research 
is being undertaken at Manchester University into this very ques- 
tion, using the modern technique of measuring intellectual 
capacity. The results are not yet complete, but so far as they 
go they suggest that, on a conservative estimate, 10 per cent of 
the population are of a level of intelligence sufficient to justify 
entry to a university. There is thus no question of a shortage 
at the original source. But it may be, secondly, that an insuffi- 
cient number of those innately qualified manage, for one reason 
or another, to stay the course to the age of 18. There is still an 
enormous leakage at the age of 14 and another great efflux of 
talent at 16. The remedy lies partly in the Education Act of 
1944, which is to provide secondary schooling for all. But 
much will also depend on the way in which the Act is imple- 
mented—on how quickly the leaving age is raised to 16, and cn 
how generously Local Education Authorities provide induce- 
ments to the boy or girl of talent to stay on to 18 and become 
potential university material, It may be some years before the 
supply of entrants direct from school can be very substantially 
enlarged, particularly if conscription intervenes. But, fortu- 
nately, circumstances provide a breathing space. At the moment 
the best part of three university generations are fighting for 
places in the universities. By the time this backlog is worked off, 
the new secondary school system should be yielding its fruits. 
x 


A substantial increase in the university population is therefore 
possible within a period that should not be too long. And it is 
certainly desirable, on the double ground of the urgent need for 
more trained intelligences and of the existence of untapped 
capacity. There is a third special and very imperative reason 
for university expansion. The country is clamouring for scien- 
tists ; so much so that a special Government Committee on 
scientific manpower has been set up with the express purpose 
of recommending how many more scientists the country needs 
and how they are to be provided. The pressure of wartime 
needs revealed a growing inadequacy in the numbers of scientists 
and competent technicians. If this country is to maintain 
its position among the Powers it is vital that its output of pure 
and applied scientific research should be increased. 

It is highly probable that the wartime impetus given to science 
will push the universities a long way along the road cf expansion, 
whether they wish it or not. Scientific discoveries have first- 
class news-value, and the number ct young feople presenting 
themselves for science courses will increase. The effect of 
enlarging secondary education is likely to be in the same direc- 
tion. The proportion of science students coming from 


‘secondary schools has always been greater than from public 


schools. More secondary schools wil! mean proportionately 
more would-be science entrants. Eccnomic pressure is in the 
same direction. There is little prospect cf scientific unemploy- 
ment. Moreover, the big industrial firms which are now almost 
the only source of private endowments have given, and will, no 
doubt, continue to give, large endowments for scientific re- 
search, thus extending the opportunities for scientific training. 

If the drive towards an expansion of scientific learning in the 
universities is going to be so powerful, it behoves the universi- 
ties to look to the healthy development of their arts faculties 
also. Before the war,’ 22,000 arts students were matched by 
27,000 science students (counting medicine, agriculture and 
architecture as sciences). These proportions are not sacrosanct 
and could no doubt be modified. But if the culture and civili- 
sation of the country are to remain in balance the arts must rot 
be swamped. If there is to be a large increase on the science 
side, there should be an only slightly smaller increase on the 
arts side. 

In considering the order of magnitude of the increases which 
should be planned, it is necessary to look at the problem in two 
stages—short term and long term. The short-term plan should 
cover a period of 10 to 1§ years. The long-term plan could 
cover, say, 30 years. Beyond that, it is difficult to see things 
clearly, and in any case, if the existing population trends are 
maintained the age-ratios of the country will have radically 
altered. 

Earlier in this article, the student population was compared 
with the total population. But this is necessarily a crude instru- 
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ment of measurement, and a more appropriate method is to 
compare the number of students at any one time with the 
number of children born 20 years earlier. This is done in the 
following table. The “ratio” in the last column is based on 
the assumption that every student stays exactly three years ; it 
shows approximately what percentage of the children born in 
the first year found their way to the university 20 years later: — 


LivE BIRTHS AND STUDENT POPULATION, GREAT BRIZAIN 





Live Births* Full-Time Students Ratio (see text) 

1905 1,066,892 | 1924-25 41,791 1-3 

1910 1,026,884 1929-30 45,603 1+5 

1915 919,116 | 1934-35 50,638 1+8 

1920 904,295 | 1938-39f 50,002 18 

1925 $15,888 | 

1930 734,390 | 

1935 686,542 

1940 706, 344 

* Annual average for quinquenniam centred on stated year. f{ 19-year comparison 


It will be seen that, without very much expansion in the uni- 
versities, the ratio was improving quite rapidly before the war. 
The same tendency will be even stronger after the war, and 
should be taken into account in considering the size of the 
universities. 

The pace for the short-term plan will be set by the demand 
for scientists. Subject to anything that the Barlow Com- 
mittee may report, a doubling of the flow of science 
graduates within ten years from now would seem to be a con- 
servative programme. Nor should it be too difficult. The 
science faculties have been kept at almost full strength during 
the war. The numbers neither of students nor of staff fell to 
anything like the same extent as in the arts faculties. For 
example, at London University there were 9,632 students study- 
ing medicine, science and engineering in 1938-39 and still as 
many as 8,500 in 1944-5. At Oxford arts students fell from 
3,967 in 1939 to 1,75§ in 1944, whereas science students only 
ieli from 1,056 to 815. Since the most acute bottle-neck in any 
scheme of expansion is in staffing, it is obvious that the science 
faculties are much more fortunately placed than the arts faculties, 
who will require more time to train new teaching staff. It seems 
entirely reasonable to pian for a 100 per cent increase in science 
in ten years. The arts faculties, on the other hand, will prob- 
ably need 15 years to reach the same proportionate increase. 
When the two are put together, the short-term target becomes 
a student population of 100,000 in 1960. These would be the 
children born in and about 1940, and the ratio would work out 
at about 4.75—that is, about 4 per cent of the children born in 
1940 would reach the university. 

The long-term expansion, if well planned, will be less ham- 
pered by the immediate problems of manpower and buildings. 
‘The prima facie target might be put at a further 50,000 in the 
foliowing 15 years. But the students of 1975 will be the babies 
of 1955, and it seems unlikely that there will be many more 
than 600,000 of them. A student population of 150,000 
would raise the ratio to over 8, within sight of the 10 
per cent who (as a minimum estimate) have the innate 
capacity, and possibly closer still to the spectre of “ black-coated 
unemployment.” Moreover, there is another statistical fact to 
be mentioned. Before the war, three-quarters of the students 
were men. If this proportion were to be maintained, while the 
total number of students were trebled, the ratio for men alone 
would rise to about 12 per cent, which is perhaps higher than 
can be sustained. Any expansion of this order, in other words, 
depends on a much more than proportionate increase in the 
number of women students. Their number will have to in- 
crease, not three-fold, but something like six-fold, in 30 years. 
However desirable this may be, it may be difficult to accomplish 
in the socially short period of a single generation. Moreover, 
there is also the possibility—perhaps the probability—that the 
number of births will go on falling after 1955. It would be 
foolish to lavish money and energy on universities that would 
only be full for a few years. 

The 15-year target of a rise from 50,000 to 100,000 is thus 
on rather firmer ground than the further target of a rise to 
150,000 in 30 years. Both figures can, however, be retained as 
the basis for a consideration of ways and means, which it will be 
the purpose of subsequent articles to consider. 
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Ambassadors 


N a Parliamentary question put to the Foreign Secretary on 
Monday of this week, the Labour member for Luton, 
Mr Warbey, enquired why Sir Alexander Cadogan, who has 
for some years been Permanent Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs and permanent head of the Foreign Office, had 
been appointed as permanent British representative on the 
Security Council. Mr Warbey would have preferred someone 
“who shares Labour’s view on foreign affairs.” His question 
was easily answered. As Mr Hector MacNeil, speaking for 
Mr Bevin, was quick to point out, the permanent representative 
on the Council does not make policy. He may be in a position 
to influence it, but like an ambassador, he does not determine 
it. At the periodic meetings which will deal with high policy, 
the Foreign Secretary himself will deliver the Cabinet view. 
At the interim times when the Council is “functioning con- 
tinuously,” Sir Alexander’s long diplomatic experience is bound 
to present assets that few men without his training could offer. 
Only by a miracle could a pillar of the Labour party, or any 
other party, equal him in sizing up the views and moods of 
fellow representatives from thirteen different nations. 

But Mr Warbey’s anxieties were not altogether groundless. 
They are a reflection of much current criticism of British repre- 
sentation abroad, and Mr Bevin would be making a mistake 
were he to write them off as answered and done with. The 
criticism does not come simply from Labour backbenchers ; 
nor does it dwell exclusively on the lack of Labour representa- 
tion. It is widespread among travellers of all kinds who visit 
British ambassadors in search of information or advice. Its 
burden is that, with some notable exceptions, the senior ranks 
of the Foreign Service are recruited trom so small a class, 
and one with so restricted an outlook, that its members tend 
to know nothing of the modern face of their own country; and 
that, as a corollary, they are not the best judges of the modern 
face of other nations. So much was recognised by the 
Coalition Government. It gave, in June 1941, a promise of 
reforms designed to cure these and other defects, and it im- 
plemented the promise in a White Paper submitted to Parliament 
by Mr Eden in January 1943. His scheme had some good 
points. First, it widened the field of choice for posts ; it 
amalgamated the Diplomatic Corps with its poor relations the 
Commercial and Consular services, and in theory opened up 
equality of opportunity to all their members. Secondly, it 
offered some hope of broader training ; all candidates were to 
be required to serve apprenticeships in the economic, industrial, 
shipping and other fields that are nowadays part of the stuff 
of diplomacy. Thirdly, it finally abolished the property quali- 
fication. Hitherto candidature for the service has only been 
possible for those with private means on account of the know- 
ledge of foreign countries and foreign languages required for the 
Foreign Office Examination. In future, candidates successful in 
a preliminary test will be able to secure this knowledge at state 
expense. Fourthly, the scheme provided two methods of 
selecting candidates, one via the ordinary competitive examin- 
ation for the Home and Indian civil services, “in order that 
candidates may compete for all or any of the services,” and the 
other on a basis of tests of personality and record. Lastly— 
and this was perhaps its most important clause—it provided 
that when men do not fulfil early promise, or else “lose the 
qualities of initiative and energy” which are desirable, the 
Foreign Secretary may terminate their careers by retirement 
on a pension large enough to carry no stigma of failure. This 
last amounted to a minor revolution for any branch of the Civil 
Service, in which the major operation of sacking a misfit has 
been viriually impossible because it would lead to forfeiture 
of his pension rights ; it has therefore been evaded by transfer- 
ring him to some other post. 

Imaginatively and speedily applied, these reforms should 
make the service a lively and tempting proposition for men of 
initiative and ideas. .Yet the current trend is quite otherwise. 
Of the many competent “temporaries ” who were recruited 
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Extraordinary 


to the Foreign Office and to the Foreign Service from other 
careers during the war years, many of the most gifted and enter- 
prising have gone or want to go, The reason is that there is an 
admitted flaw in the Eden White Paper. “ The effect of the new 
system will not, of course, be felt for some years.” To leave it 
at that is tamely to accept the misfortune that the prolonged 
period of gestation of a modern Foreign Service coincides with 
the hyper-important years in which the atomic age takes shape. 

This is not necessary. The remedy is, of course, to bring 
the pensions clause into operation at once and honourably to 
retire some at least of the more hidebound members of the 
service. As the White Paper emphasised, no stigma would 
attach to the men whose names might well be selected for the list, 
Nor do they deserve anything in the nature of public reprimand, 
All are industrious ; many of them are regarded with affection, 
The charge against them is that they are the reverse of stimu- 
lating. They never take a risk. They prefer safe subordinates, 
Their maintenance in office kills all hope of retaining certain 
temporaries of real value. And yet, far from thinning out their 
ranks, the Foreign Secretary is appointing them to the highest 
and most responsible posts both in the Foreign Office and in 
the Embassies overseas. 

At the bottom of the ladder, character tests on the new 
model have been held and new blood may be flowing in. But 
this will, as has happened hitherto, congeal into the old mould 
unless there is some drastic pruning at the top. Mr Bevin, it is 
said, felt this before he took office, but missed his moment for 
performing the operation because he was hustled off to Potsdam 
before he had time to act. By the time he had weathered the 
Conference there he had succumbed to the atmosphere of good 
fellowship that is one of the great assets of the present office. 
By mid-August, he was swimming in a seductive sea of Christian 
names. 

Are we to continue with these courtly but negative and 
stereotyped representatives? Just how limited their outlook on 
life can be was alarmingly revealed when someone posthumously 
issued, in a book called “ Water Under the Bridges,”* the 
snobbish and trivial last thoughts of the man who was picked to 
be British Ambassador in Berlin in the vital years 1937-39. 


* 


The conclusion to which one is driven is that the Govern- 
ment, having shirked the essential preliminary to short term 
reform, has infinitely slowed down the tempo of the whole Eden 
scheme, since the men whom it has left in charge will tend to 
damp the spirits of the better entrants. Reform under their egis 
will take not merely “ some years ” but decades of slow dilution. 
Indeed, it now seems that the Eden scheme is not radical 
enough and that additional expedients must be sought in order 
quickly to generate opener minds and greater initiative. 

First, as to selection: it is desirable that the board of selec- 
tors—whether in the examination hall or at the “ house party ” 
which is now an alternative test—should not be entirely drawn 
from typical members of the present Foreign Service. They 
should include several members from outside the Civil Service 
and the insiders should be men chosen for the breadth of their 
outlook. 

Next, with a view to securing a greater variety of social 
contacts and a less narrow experience, the problem should be 
viewed in much the way that the McNair report reviewed the 
problem of securing a greater variety of character among 
teachers. Greater provision should be made for admitting to 
the higher grades men who have gained their early experience in 
other careers or departments. At present the meagre allowance 
of such entrants is two per annum, both to be under 30. It 
has been suggested that, in order to secure true variety and 
the all-round knowledge of home affairs that is desirable, an 
amalgamation of the home and foreign civil services would be 





- * “Water Under the Bridges.” By the Rt. Hon. Sir Nevile Hender- 
son. Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d. 
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desirable. But this would have several drawbacks. Few home- 
trained civil servants adjust themselves quickly or easily, in later 
life to the tempo and language difficulties of life amongst 
other races and nationalities. Interchange should be feasible, 
but should not be the rule. 

Lastly, is it possible to instil initiative into men whose job is 
for long spells of their career so largely one of reflection and 
representation? The answer should be yes. The Foreign Office 
has no policy planning unit. It does not teach its men to try out 
their ideas on the many other departments concerned, and, on 
the basis of the experience gained, to put up comprehensive 
policy plans to the Cabinet. As was revealed in Sir Victor 
Wellesley’s recent and useful book “ Diplomacy in Fetters,” 
most officials are over burdened with: routine papers and far 
too ready to proceed on a basis of ad hoc decisions and there- 
fore of drift. During the war, the Overseas publicity department 
of the Ministry of Information conceived a remedy for this 
defect. A planning team, endowed with time to think, visited 
the many other Government departments concerned, picked 
their brains and prepared a draft policy for publicity activities 
in each foreign country. This was amended in joint committee, 
and as a result the planners issued a paper of guidance which 
became policy. “ Unless you object,” in effect said the Ministry 
of Information, “ policy will be as follows.” This system, if 
adopted in the Foreign Office, would present two advantages. 
It would afford all diplomats the chance of at least one spell 
of work in a department giving time and scope for planning 


NOTES OF 


There should be no quarrel with the fact of Sir Ben Smith’s 
decision to reduce the country’s rations, though the fashion in 
which the public was told has very naturally called forth a great 
deal of criticism and complaint. To those who have access to 
facts and figures and can remember as far back as the gloomy 
prophecies of the Combined Food Boards last August the present 
situation will be no surprise. But the general optimism of the 
Minister of Food’s statements over the last few months, the 
increased rations in the autumn and again at Christmas, and the 
indications of better things to come caused Tuesday’s announce- 
ment to come as a great shock to the nation as a whole. Mr Eden 
was perfectly right in saying the Opposition had been left entirely 
in the dark ; he should have added the nation, too. 


But however much one may criticise the lack of wisdom in keep- 
ing the country uninformed, Sir Ben Smith should be given full 
p:aise for the courage of his decision now. The Economist has 
ior months been urging the Minister to keep British rations 
steady at the level of last summer, and to turn over the balance 
to those in desperate need in Europe. Sir Ben’s new announce- 
ment is certainly in line with this country’s international respon- 
sibilities. Not until the British people have limited their own 
consumption to the minimum compatible with health, can they 
look unconscience-stricken at the misery across the Channel. 


The rightness of these reductions makes the peculiarity of the 
decision about dried eggs all the greater. If the announcement 
about dried eggs had been made simultaneously with those about 
reducing the fat ration and increasing the rate of extraction for 
bread it might have been accepted as part of the sacrifices 
necessary for relieving starvation. But apparently it is shortage 
of dollars, not the needs of under-nourished children in Greece 
or Poland, which has caused this further reduction in food im- 
ports. It is not the intention that others gain—at least not those 
in need—what the British family loses. This decision cannot be 
right. If the Minister’s forecast is correct that less poultry, eggs 
and bacon will be available later in the year because of the 
shortage of feeding-stuffs, then dollars are better spent on dried 
eggs than on films or tobacco, and the country will hold him to 
his promise to issue at least some dried eggs again later in the 
year, 


Lower Rations Again 


* * * 


Wheat, Rice and India 


There is a world deficit of § million tons of wheat. The 
importing countries require 17 million tons, but the maximum 
that the exporting countries can orovide is 12 million tons. This 
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and initiative. Secondly, it would greatly widen their experience 
of home front problems. 

The last word shall be with Mr Sjahrir, who, this week, hit 
a nail on the head. After meeting Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, he 
remarked: “ He must be a great diplomat, because he does not 
give the impression that he is a diplomat at all.” Here was 
discernment. Great Britain, abroad, labours against a prevail- 
ing impression that she is past her prime and stuffy in contrast 
to a glass-and-chromium America and a young-man’s-dream 
Russia. It should not be assumed that the task of representation 
must therefore be handed to members of the Labour Party. Only 
by a miracle can a man who spent his formative years at the 
coal face or in any home job equal in skill the diplomat who is 
also endowed with, or trained to possess, breadth of mind. 
Nothing could be more disastrous than to entrust the repre- 
sentation of the country to elderly trade unionists whose only 
subject of conversation is the miracle of their own careers. The 
diplomat must be a highly educated, cultured and personable 
man; he must be a trained and skilled professional. The modern 
educational system makes it possible to draw such men from 
a wide variety of social origins. The task is to make haste in 
selecting, training and promoting them to the highest jobs and 
to pension off the figures who step straight out of the novels of 
Maurice Baring, Henry James, and even Trollope—charming 
figures, but very period. The penalty for not doing so will be 
to crystallise a world-wide impression of the character of Britain 
that is both unfair and untrue. 


THE WEEK 


is a very large deficit, and it appears that the authorities were 
Over-optimistic last summer. In his statement in the House of 
Commons this week, Sir Ben Smith said: — 

Last summer it was clear that only the maximum efforts . . . of 
overseas producing countries could meet world requirements. Since 
then the position has deteriorated. 

The deterioration has been chiefly in Australia, North Africa and 
the Argentine, and is greatly aggravated by the failure of the 
rains in India. But eve1 with these unexpected disasters, none 
of which is unprecedented, one suspects that greater economies 
in the use of wheat might have been made earlier. Perhaps it 
was because a world shortage of wheat is a new phenomenon— 
at least in the last twenty years. Wartime restrictions were due to 
shipping space, not an absolute shortage of wheat. Now it is 
claimed that dry cargo shipping space is sufficient, and the 
shortage is in wheat itself. In addition, it is possible that diffi- 
culties in internal transport, particularly in the United States, 
may be preventing some supplies from reaching the docks. 

The failure of the monsoon in India threatens a famine worse 
than in 1943, when deaths were estimated-at at least a million. It 
is thought that rice production will be less than the pre-war average 
by 14 million tons. The Punjab wheat crop will also be lower. 
The Government Food Member, Sir J. P. Srivvastava, estimated 
that at least 2 million tons of imported grains would be needed 
to avert famine. Less than 1 million tons is in sight, although 
India has appealed against the quota fixed by the Combined Food 
Board. But where is it to come from? 

The food crisis is being used by Congress and the Muslim 
League as a stick to beat the Government. The earlier decision 
of Great Britain to increase its own rations added extra punch 
to the blows. Yet Congress refused to join the Government 
Food Delegations to London and Washington; it prefers to 
escape any of the blame for subsequent failures. Such irresponsi- 
bility is no way to help India. 


* * * 


Ministers’ Speeches 


Sir Ben Smith is not the only Minister who causes irritation by 
the manner of his announcements—though his experience in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday was the most severe that any 
member of the present Government has had to face. It would 
have been so easy for the Minister to take the public 
progressively into his confidence as soon as he saw the problem 
arising—which he now says was as long ago as September. A 
hint here, a warning there, and the ground would have been 
prepared for an unpalatable decision. As it is, it is sprung upon 
the country with all a dictator’s sudd¢n arbitrariness. 

On Wednesday, there was an almost ostentatious attempt by 
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the rest of the Front Bench to leave Sir Ben to fight his battle 
alone. But there is hardly a single Minister who does not suffer 
from the same fatal defect. This Government, though it is in 
office in peacetime, when reasons of national security do not 
apply, gives the impression of trusting the public very much 
Jess than the Coalition. It is true that the supply of factual in- 
formation has increased—not so fast as it might—but Ministers 
do not tell the public what they are doing or explain the reasons 
for it. When asked for information, they get irritable and snappy. 
The Prime Minister is not the least offender. In the debate on 
the vote of censure before Christmas, he scored a_ personal 
success ; but neither then nor since has he shown any willing- 
ness to answer any of the perfectly reasonable questions then put 
to him on the fundamental bases of his Government’s policy. 
Mr Morrison’s cheerful aggressiveness is amusing—or would be 
if he did not convey the impression that anybody outside the 
ranks of the Labour Party was some sort of second-class citizen. 

The same tendency is shown in debates on legislation. The 
Government is introducing a long list of most important Bills, 
some of which raise many more questions than they answer. 
The Coal Bill and the Investment Bill are cases in point. Both 
of them convey wide and vague powers, and the whole issue hangs 
,on how those powers will be used. Public commentators, perfectly 
friendly to the principles of both Bills, have raised a long list of 
matters on which further information is necessary. In the past, 
Ministers moving the second reading of such complicated Bills 
would have given a detailed exposition of their reasons for each 
clause and of the use they intended to make of their powers. 
This would have been followed by a Committee stage on the 
floor of the House, fully reported in the Press. But the speeches 
actually made by Mr Shinwell and Mr Dalton conveyed virtu- 
ally no information at all. Exposition was replaced by rodomon- 
tade, and the public is not a whit the wiser after them than it 
was before. Moreover, the Bills are’ to have their detailed exami- 
nation in Standing Committee, where Ministers’ statements can- 
not be adequately reported by the Press because so much is being 
‘debated concurrently. Inevitably, the public will get the impression 
that it is being compelled to buy a pig in a poke. 


* * * 


‘The Veto 


The apparent anomaly whereby Mr Vyshinsky was suddenly 
able to threaten resort to the veto in a form of dispute to which 
it was not intended to apply calls for a word of explanation. The 
veto position is quite clear. The only matters which are not 
subject to veto are (i) procedural matters and (ii) matters arising 
under Chapter VI of the Charter, which covers the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes. Article 27 of this Chapter defines the circum- 
stances in which parties to the dispute must abstain from voting 
and cannot therefore exercise a veto. 

But this applies only to the peaceful settlement of disputes. As 
is well-known, any proposal to take military action can be blocked 
by the veto. Also, as is less well-known, the veto can be used to 
prevent the Council frem taking any resolution (other than pro- 
cedural) on matters which are not “ disputes ” within the meaning 
of Chapter VI. When the Russians referred the Greek affair to the 
Security Council, they did so under Article 35, which is in Chapter 
VI. They therefore sought pacific séetthement and the veto did not 
apply. But during the course of the discussion the Chairman 
of the Security Council, Mr Makin, gave his opinion that the 
matter in question was not a dispute of a character to endanger 
the peace of other countries. In ‘his opinion, it was on Mr 
iVyshinsky’s own showing a questién of internal disorder, and 
one which concerned only the Greek nation. Mr Vyshinsky, being 
the quicker thinker, immediately realised that in that case it was 
a matter of substance which was not a dispute, and that the veto 
would apply. 

When is a dispute not a dispute? Where does procedure begin 
and end? Experience has proved again and again that no charter, or 
covenant, or treaty, however carefully drafted, can be made proof 
against governments bent on diplomatic manoeuvre, and therefore 
unwilling to agree. 


* x * 


Agreement in China 


For nineteen days the discussions conducted by the People’s 
Consultative Committee in Chungking wavered between failure 
and success. At times the political deadlock seemed unbreak- 
able, and it was reinforced by persistent news from North China 
that both sides were violating the truce and that the efforts of 
the “field teams,” consisting of a Kuomintang representative, a 
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Communist, and, on occasion, an American officer, sent to the 
various fronts to enforce the cease fires, were not always Provin 
successful in stopping the local conflicts. The struggle in Chung. 
king, as in the field, was basically a struggle for power, backed 
by military force Deadlock was therefore most compiete on the 
question of the distribution of power within the new Government 
on the future of the two rival armies, and on the question of 
regional autonomy. 

Political realism has, however, led the contestants to seek and 
reach agreement. The Communists, defeated in the recent fight- 
ing, have naturally made the greater concessions, but there can 
be no doubt that al! parties to the discussion—the Kuomintang 
the Communists, the Democratic League, the Youth Party and 
other splinter groups—all wanted a solution. American diplo- 
macy, tactfully represented by General Marshall, actively pressed 
for the same result. The final solution reached on the last day of 
January leaves a substantial balance of power to the Kuomintang. 
General Chiang Kai-shek is to be head of the Government, and 
his prestige will be enormously strengthened by the fact that he 
will no longer preside over a single party system. In the State 
Council, which will advise the President on the use of his large 
emergency powers until the coming into force of the new con- 
stitution, the Kuomintang will have 20 seats, while the other 
parties divide the other 20 seats between them. The Communists 
have failed to gain their point that there should be elections for 
an entirely new National Assembly. Instead, some 900 seats will 
be added to the old Assembly, which was elected before the 
war and is strongly Kuomintang in composition. Finally, in the 
matter of rival armies, while the Government is to reduce its 
forces to 90 divisions in six months, the Communists will reduce 
theirs to 20 divisions in three. 

& 


These agreements give a general framework within which a 
workable setthement can be reached. The next steps are a little 
obscure. A constitution has been worked out which places the 
executive under the control of the legislature and allows for a 
bicameral system. This constitution will presumably be sub- 
mitted to the National Assembly when it meets in May. Later 
in the year elections for a new National Assembly will be held. 
Meanwhile, three Generals, Chang Chun and Chang Chi-chung 
for the Government and Chou En-lai for the Communists, are to 
supervise the implementation of the agreement on the armed 
forces and to begin the difficult task of framing them into a single 
army under a single command. The question of regional power 
is still unsolved. The present suggestion is that the status quo 
shall continue for the time being, each side, however, acquiring 
the right to do propaganda and construct a party machine in the 
other’s territory. A proposal was put forward during the dis- 
cussions that the provinces should have as much autonomy as the 
component states in the United States, but this point has not been 
clearly defined. 

On the morrow of the agreement almost the entire Chinese 
press remarked that the agreement was promising, but that every- 
thing now depended upon its implementation. The real difficulties 
lie ahead, when the general agreement to compromise has to be 
reinforced by detailed agreement on the how and the when. One 
thing, however, is certain. The settlement starts with a great 
backing of good will and has behind it a growing realisation of the 
fact that a divided China would be a puppet of the Great Powers. 

* * * 


The Spanish Opposition 


Don Juan, the Pretender to the Spanish Throne, has arrived 
in Lisbon in order to lessen his “ political isolation,’ and Senor 
Giral, Prime Minister of the Spanish Republican Government-in- 
Exile, is flying to France to “ broaden the basis of his Govern- 
ment.” The two events seen. enough to introduce a new phase 
in Spanish politics and anew effort to determine the country’s 
future. 

There are roughly three views on what that future should be; 
that Franco and Falangism should remain ; that he and his regime 
should give way without bloodshed—“ by evolution ”—to a more 
popular system; or finally, that he should be thrown out, if 
necessary by violence and at whatever cost. Fewer and fewer 
people appear to hold the first view. The two pillars of the 
regime, Army and Church, are uncertain. Many of their leaders 
are talking of “evolution,” and express concern at the extent of 
popular discontent ; in general, clerical and military opinion seems 
to be moving towards the second view—that a bloodless change 
is overdue. The main advocates of this view inside Spain 
are the Monarchists, whose chief representatives are meeting 
Don Juan this week, the Right Wing Catholics of the Gil Robles 
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connection, the middle classes, particularly in Catalonia, and, pas- 
sively, the great mass of the people who fear nothing so much as 
g renewal of civil war. Outside Spain, Don Juan and his group 
and Gil Robles, living in exile in Portugal, represent the tradi- 
tionalists, who nevertheless want a change. There is also reason 
to suppose that most of the members of the Republican Govern- 
ment in exile—including the President, Martinez Barrio, the Prime 
Minister, José Giral, and the Foreign Minister, Fernando de los 
Rios—would be ready for a compromise solution if it would avoid 
yiolent conflict. Incidentally, the Giral Government is republican 
and bourgeois, rather than revolutionary and working class in 
character. It is supported, outside, by the Right Wing of the 
Socialists, led by Indalacio Prieto, and by a section of the 
Anarchists and of the UGT, the trade union organisation of 


Republican Spain. - 


It is difficult to estimate the strength of those inside and out- 
side Spain who want no compromise and a fight at any cost. 
Inside Spain, their numbers appear to be relatively small, but 
they include the guerilla fighters, the Communists and a section 
of the UGT and the Anarchists. Outside Spain the group of Left 
Wing Socialtsts supporting Dr Negrin, the followers of Largo 
Caballero and probably most of the UGT and the Communists 
are violently opposed to any compromise. Two roads are thus 
open to Sefior Giral in “ broadening his Government ”—to work 
with Don Juan and Gil Robles for a constitutional Monarchy to be 
established, with or without a plebiscite, after Franco’s with- 
drawal ; or to form a United Front with Negrin and the Com- 
munists and aim at creating a popular upheaval in Spain. Don 
Juan has thrown out a feeler by announcing a radical programme 
ot social reform. Sefior Giral has reciprocated by promising 
immunity to all but the most compromised members of the Right. 
The path of “evolution” seems—for the moment at least—to be 
the more popular way to Spanish reconstruction. 


x x * 


Battle for Production, 1946 


The present industrial situation is, in some respects, very 
reminiscent of the position immediately after Dunkirk. Quite 
apart from the food cuts and the general call for austerity and 
sacrifice, there is as urgent a need for the total mobilisation of 
labour and productive resources as there was in the summer of 
1940. Mr Morrison, who was Minister of Supply at that time, 
called upon the workers to “go to it” for war production; 
he is now calling for an equal effort for peace production. He 
addressed his remarks last week-end specifically to the miners, 
and with reason, for it is upon them more than on any other single 
section of the working population that the Labour Government’s 
success or failure will depend, not only in nationalising the mines 
but in its whole industrial policy. 


Sir Stafford Cripps, who also appealed for greater production 
last week-end, spoke in more general terms, and referred to the 
critical manpower situation. The apparent paradox of pockets 
of unemployment and “redundancy” in the midst of general 
labour shortage, he attributed to the past maldistribution of indus- 
try—a defect which his department was doing its best to remedy 
—and to the time-lag in reconverting plants to peacetime pro- 
duction. The latest figures for employment, industry by industry 
(which are summarised from the current Ministry of Labour 
Gazette on page 235), show that the industries with which the 
Board of Trade is primarily concerned are slowly retricving their 
labour position. In Parliament on Tuesday Sir Stafford stated 
that the numbers engaged in exports had risen from 400,000 to 
600,000 since the end of the war. But there is a long way to go 
before the 1939 level is reached. Mr Isaacs’s statement that 
demobilisation is proceeding rather faster than the plan—that is, 
at the rate of 100,000 per week—is satisfactory, but there is no 
mechanism, except for Class B releases, to ensure that the men 
released will go to those industries where they are most needed. 


* 


The serious view which the Government takes of the man- 
power situation is indicated by the decision to call a special con- 
ference of trade union executives next month, for a discussion 
with the responsible Ministers of the country’s labour and indus- 
trial prospects. This is, in itself, reminiscent of the war period, 
when such conferences were undoubtedly useful in stimulating 
the interest of the unions in production. There has been a good 
deal of criticism in trade union quarters that the Government 
was not taking the unions sufficiently into its confidence, and for 
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this reason alone, the conference should serve a useful purpose. 
Being primarily concerned with man-power problems, it can 
hardly avoid discussion of the twin issues of labour contro] and 
wages policy. The decision to lift the Essential Work Order 
from engineering (referred to in a note on page 226) and the 
imminent prospect of further relaxations of control, at once 
raises the question whether a wages policy can be devised to 
ensure the distribution of manpower between: competing interests. 
It would be highly desirable to have this issue thrashed out with 
the trade unions. But if it is to be really useful, the conference 
should go further, and should consider the fundamental and 
pressing question of how to increase productivity—an issue to 
which the trade union movement, as a whole, has hitherto given 
too little serious thought. 
* * ~ 


The National Insurance Bill 


Only one of the two and a half days’ debate to be given to 
the second reading of the National Insurance Bill had been held 
when The Economist went to press, but it cannot be said that the 
opening speeches on either side gave any promise that the debate 
would be in the least illuminating. There are two main points 
that need answering. The first, which is a specific criticism of 
the Bill itself, is why the new rates for old-age pensions are 
to be brought in for existing pensioners this winter. Mr Griffiths 
merely said that it was in fulfilment of the Government’s pledge, 
but he did not attempt to justify the decision. Indeed, it would 
not be possible to do so, for the economic effect will be to place 
extra purchasing power in the hands of a great many people 
who do not need jt at a time when restraint is still necessary. 
Less than half of the total number of old-age pensioners at 
present have recourse to the Assistance Board to supplement their 
pensions, and of these the majority are assisted to an extent that 
brings them below the new rate of basic pension to be granted. 
Probably only a very small proportion of old-age pensioners 
throughout the country are entirely dependent on old-age and 
supplementary pensions. There may well be a case for adjusting 
the Assistance Board’s scale rates, but the present policy is 
designed to leave the really needy little or no better off than they 
were before, whereas those who are not in need and whose con- 
tributions do not justify it are to be given more to spend. For 
the Opposition, Mr Butler made some criticism of this decision, 
but it should be attacked much more strongly both on economic 
and equitable grounds. 

The second question that needs an answer is the one raised by 
The Economist last week. How is the cost of social security to 
be fitted into the general framework of the nation’s resources? 
If this question, ignored by Mr Griffiths in his opening speech, 
is not answered, or asked, in the later stages of the debate, 
Ministers and Opposition will again haye failed to do their duty 
by the public. 


* * x 


Labour Party Discipline 


The discipline which the Labour Party has exerted over its 
members has long been a matter of much criticism from without 
and much heart-burning from within its ranks. The Party during 
its long battle first for recognition and then for power has been 
dominated by the desire for solidarity—a not unnatural result of 
its close affiliations with the Trade Union movement. But this 
rigid insistence on toeing the party line has had its grave dis- 
advantages. Not only has it made many people with sympathies 
for the Labour movement unwilling to put their necks into the 
halter of full membership. It has also periodically caused explo- 
sions within the party—the most outstanding example being when 
Sir Stafford Cripps, Mr Bevan and Mr Strauss (all now reinstated 
with medals) were expelled over the question of the united front. 

It has now been decided to suspend the standing orders of the 
party relating to discipline until the end of the 1946-47 session, and 
the suspension has been enthusiastically welcomed. The decision 
means that the members can vote against the Government without 
fear of disciplinary action, and the Party thus comes into line with 
the Liberal and Conservative parties. Its overwhelming victory 
has given it sufficient confidence to be able to tolerate the occa- 
sional vagaries of conscience among its members. This is a very 
healthy and encouraging sign. 

* * . 


Question Time 


The natural desire of new members of Parliament is to 
prove to the country, to their constituents and to themselves 
how zealous they are in their duties. One result of this has been 
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a very large increase in the number of Parliamentary questions, 
so much so that about 150 questions are put down each day 
for oral answer, of which there is normally only time to get 
through about 7o. 

The Select Committee on Procedure was asked to consider 
what improvements could be made in the existing system, and 
it has just reported. Its conclusions are not revolutionary, 
but its comments are shrewd and timely. Questions to ministers 
are one of the most important rights of members, and one of 
the most effective methods of control over the executive. The 
committee, therefore, concludes that the number of oral questions 
which a member is permitted to ask should not be reduced below 
the existing limit of three a day. 

But the committee expressed but thinly veiled criticism of 
the type of some of the questions asked. Members would be 
flattered if they knew the high priority given to even the most 
ill-informed of their questions, and the amount of time devoted 
by top rank officials to the answers. In order that the 
lattention of busy people may not be distracted from more 

"Important affairs, it is essential that oral questions should only 
be put down when other less formal methods have failed, or 
some action or information is urgently needed. At‘ present it is 
quite possible for an Under-Secretary dealing with some con- 
troversial matter to spend one whole day a week dealing with 
iquestions put down for the following day. 

This excessive waste of time will be considerably diminished 
by the committee’s main proposal that the notice for questions, 
which is now often only 24 hours, should be extended, so that 

artments in future have two full days to prepare answers. 
Not only is this fairer to departments who may have to correct 
jsformation from other ts of the country or overseas, but it 
should also provide teers with more accurate and fuller infor- 
mation. The member’s right to;a quick answer to a really 
urgent question will be preserved. 


¥* ¥ * 


‘The Levant turns to Uno 


A bad agreement has come home to roost. The Syrians and 
‘Lebanese have decided to refer to Uno the Anglo-French agree- 
iment of December 12th on the withdrawal of troops from their 
territories. Indefensibly, that agreement was signed without 
reference to them. Nevertheless they have havered for some weeks 
‘about making a public complaint because they have been hoping 
for results from the Anglo-French military conversations which 
‘began in Beirut in December, and, more lately, from M. Bidault’s 
presence in London. But they have seen no sign of movement 
by the French Government, and are growing more and more 
restive over two phrases in the agreement. The first is an assur- 
ance by each power that it will do “nothing to supplant the 
responsibilities of the other ” which in Syrian and Lebanese eyes 
can only mean that France considers itself entitled to retain 
responsibilities in their territories. The second is the agreement 

at some forces shall be left in the Lebanon “ until such time as 
Uno has decided on the organisation of collective security in this 
zone.” That time, say the Syrians and Lebanese, may be the 
Greek Kalends. Meanwhile, foreign troops are unwanted and 
unnecessary. 

Their complaint places Britain in a serious dilemma. If the 
British were to remove their troops, they would break a promise 
to the Syrians that they will not go before the French. They 
would also expose the fact that many Frenchmen think they can 
afford to postpone departure. Yet if they stay, they are in the 
wrong, and know it. The only way out of the dilemma is to 
induce M. Bidault to act quickly. Perhaps now that General de 
Gaulle has gone, the French Government may be persuaded to 
see that it has now no “ position” left to lose in Syria and that 
any shreds of the old affection that it used to enjoy in Christian 
circles will be transferred to Russia, by way of the Orthodox 
Church, unless the French troops go away. Unwanted soldiérs 
are the worst possible ambassadors. 

The same applies to British troops. They are where they are, 
on the soil of allies in Greece, tdsntiia: Persia, Syria, the 
‘Lebanon, Egypt and elsewhere, either by treaty or by request. 
But some of those treaties and requests are outworn. Britain 
must look to the timing of its withdrawals, or else the British 
may find all these territories finding a common ground of protest. 


* * * 


The Outlook in Chile 


_ Portfolios in Chile are shuffled redealt among a multitude 
of small parties with a frequency that is reminiscent of pre-war 
rance. The process was repeated last week-end. Because 
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the changes then made had been preceded by a quarrel between 
ths Socialists and Communists about responsibility for foment; 

popular unrest, they were widely dubbed as “a breakdown of th 
Popular Front.” In fact, they are nothing so spectacular, , 


For some months past there has been growing unrest par- 
ticularly in the north where living conditions are worst because of 
the high cost of living and the shortage of cheap foodstuffs 
The manceuvrings of a plethora of small parties have pre- 
vented any resolute or continuous handling by the Government 
of the familiar vicious spiral. One concession was made to 
popular clamour; wages and salaries were increased. But it did 
not serve its purpose. Prices soared further. Clamour continued 
The government felt itself obliged to dissolve the Nitrate 
Workers’ Union. The workers replied with a token 24 hours 
strike. The government reshuffle, which introduces more Social- 
ists into the Coalition, is designed to meet their views. 


This adjustment may patch matters up temporarily, but the 
further outlook is unsettled. Chile has, as is widely known, too 
many ¢ggs in two baskets—its nitrate and copper industries 
Chileans fear a repetition of the post-war slump and crisis of 
1920-21. They know that United States purchases have fallen off 
already and they talk of having to lay off some 100,000 workers at 
a moment when public discontent is already rife. In fact, the 
immediate future, at least for copper, need not be black. Chile’s 
own infant industries can absorb about three quarters of jts 
production. Further, given a resumption of international trade 
there will, for some years, be a heavy world demand for fertilisers. 
But the political outlook is complicated by the grave illness of 
the present president, the Radical, Dr Rios. His place may 
have to be filled, which would lead to disagreement 
between those who want to continue to govern through parties 
whose record has not been good and those who feel that a Conser- 
vative—for instance, the veteran Dr Alessandri—would grasp 
the nettle of their inflation problem. Either way, there are no 
signs whatsoever that Chile is flirting with militarism on the 
Argentine model. 


* * * 


Italian Difficulties 


Last autumn, the Italian Government drew up an import 
programme to cover the minimum amounts necessary to restore 
Italian industry and agriculture to anything like normal produc- 
tion. The figure needed to cover these was 150,000,000,000 
lire or $1,500,000,000. So far, only a part of this programme has 
been financed—lItaly’s own reserves of foreign exchange are re- 

orted to have become exhausted at the end of the year. On 
eee 19th the Italian Government signed a new agreement 
with Unrra according to which the Italians will receive in the 
course of 1946 goods to the value of $400,000,000. A large part 
of this sum will have to be spent on food, since the Italian harvest 
in 1945 was a very poor one and even with Unrra’s help, Signor 
Nenni puts the possible wheat deficit at 5,000,000 quintals. The 
need to spend more on foodstuffs has had the unhappy effect of 
reducing drastically the import of goods needed for industrial 
revival. The Italian import plan allowed for 22,000 tons of 
rubber ; only 12,000 will be supplied. Instead of 536,000 tons 
of petrol, the Unrra figure is 200,000 tons. Eleven million tons 
of coal are needed ; the Unrra programme only allows for § million 
tons and the Italians have little hope of securing supplies else- 
where. The programme aimed at 172,000 tons of cotton and 
§7,000 tons of wool. The Unrra figures are only 18,000 and 
14,000. Unless further credits can be obtained, industrial recovery 
will lag behind and, in any case, the agreements come too late to 
do much to bring about an immediate improvemerit in the 
situation. 


The consequences of this shortage and dislocation are not only 
economic. Italy faces an unemployment crisis, with all its danger- 
ous political and moral implications. The number of unemployed 
is already one million and a half and is bound to increase rapidly 
in the next weeks. Hitherto, employers have been compelled, by 
the regulation of April 30, 1945, to continue to keep all their 
workers on the books, whether or not there was work for them. 
This regulation became such a burden on industry that negotia- 
tions were finally initiated between the employers and the trade 
unions fo see if it could not be lightened in any way. On January 
19th, the two sides reached an agreement according to which 
employers may dismiss § per cent of their workmen in February, 
4 per cent between March Ist and 15th and another 4 per cent 
before the end of March. Then further negotiations will fix a 
percentage for April—possibly 8 per cent. It is true that the 
dismissed men will get unemployment benefit for 60 days after 
their dismissal, but clearly, the new arrangements, however in- 
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evitable, must add to the weight of misery and discontent among 
the masses. The Government is already meeting some difficulty 
in its attempts to deal with increased lawlessness—Sicilian 
separatism, banditry, violence organised by gangs of returned 
prisoners of war. A great increase in the unemployed will add 
fuel to this fire and already neo-Fascist groups are being formed 
to fan the flames. Greater economic help for Italy is not, there- 
fore, simply a question of generosity or humanity. It is in the 
yictors’ interest to see that Italy does not again become a breeding 
ground of the Fascist bacillus, 


* x * 


Bottlenecks in Land 


It is quite clear that shortage of land is not the principal 
bottleneck in housing and redevelopment, but it is responsibie 
for serious delay in particular areas. This is the justification for 
Clause 2 of the Acquisition of Land (Authorisation Procedure) 
Bill, which enables local authorities and certain Ministers to take 
possession of land after giving only fourteen days’ notice, leaving 
the amount of compensation to be settled later. At present a 
delay of up to six months or more is frequently involved while 
objections are dealt with by local inquiry. Mr Bevan’s most 
convincing argument for this clause during last week’s debate 
was his evidence that many factories had not gone to develop- 
ment areas because of long delays in land acquisition ; and he also 
emphasised rightly that building costs soar if housing sites are 
not ready adequately in advance of delivery. 


The clause will operate in the first instance for five years only. 
It is almost certainly unavoidable as a temporary measure, 
although Mr Silkin gave a welcome assurance that the use of 
this drastic procedure would be the exception rather than the 
rule. As a permanent measure, it would be highly undesirable ; 
for in normal times no citizen should be dispossessed from his 
land or house at short notice and without a proper hearing. 
Normally, indeed, the state should be able to plan sufficiently far 
in advance to acquire land by the slower method ; and one cannot 
help wondering whether the necessity for this clause does not 
arise in part from the dilatoriness of certain local authorities. 
With the struggles of the Board of Trade to meet the emergencies 
of industrial reconversion there will be sympathy; but local 
authorities have long been warned of the need to acquire land for 
permanent houses, while they can already use this quick pro- 
cedure to get sites for temporary houses. True, excessively long 
parleys have been held with the landlords in some areas, but no 
amount of new powers will remove this kind of susceptibility to 
local pressure. 


It is now up to the authorities, local and central, to remedy 
their own shortcomings. The only check on the power of quick 
acquisition is the need to obtain approval from the Ministries 
of Town and Country Pianning and Agriculture, as well as from 
the Ministry of Health. This rather cumbrous machinery. sug- 
gests once again how much better it would be to have a single 
Minister responsible for the co-ordination of land use. Now that 
private obstruction is being eliminated, there will ‘be still less 
reason for tolerating public delays in land acquisition. 


* * * 


East End and Epping 


At last, redevelopment of London in the grand style is in 
sight of beginning. The LCC have marked off 2,000 acres in 
the East End, lying between Mile End Road and the Docks, to 
be treated as a single reconstruction area under the powers given 
by the Town and Country Planning Act, 1944. This will be the 
first large “ blitzed” area in the country to be redeveloped as a 
whole. The LCC could not have made a more suitable choice. 
Most of the houses that are not destroyed are grossly overcrowded 
and obsolete, workshops are insanitary and badly sited, open space 
and recreational facilities are practically non-existent. 


It would be impossible to make too clean a sweep of existing 
development in most of this area. The only question is whether 
demolition can or will be sufficiently drastic. Any or all of the land 
in a reconstruction area may be compulsorily purchased ; and the 
LCC has in fact estimated probable expenditure on the acquisi- 
tion of land and buildings at £45 million. The chief dilemma is 
that whereas population in the area should—under the LCC’s 
plan—eventually be almost halved, the crying need at present is 
to rehouse the maximum population quickly on the spot. This 
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involves delay in the demolition of slums and the creation of 
open space. The County of London Plan paints a hopeful pic- 
ture of how such areas can be rebuilt by stages, starting with the 
erection of flats on “ blitzed” sites and the regrouping of industry 
in factories built on the flat principle, and then proceeding to more 
open redevelopment. The temporary sacrifices and the heavy 
initial expenditure which the LCC’s reconstruction scheme in- 
volve are well worth making ; but even so the scheme will never 
work unless proper arrangements are made now—at once—for 
the reception elsewhere of the large overspill population from 
this and other reconstruction areas in Central London. 


Of this there is still no sign. The incident of Epping Forest 
illustrates into what a tangle London’s replanning has got. A 
fringe of the Forest is to be used to rehouse 800 families from 
East Ham in temporary houses. This has caused justified pro- 
tests. To start with, there is plenty of land on the suburban 
fringe as near or nearer to East Ham. Moreover, if important 
open spaces are already being appropriated, what will happen 
when the big flow of population starts moving out from the East 
End and elsewhere? Only two alternatives seem in sight— 
cither the LCC Plan will be abandoned or the Green Belt will 
be built over. It is hard to decide which of them would be the 
worse. 

The only acceptable solution is the well-known one of partial 
decentralisation to new or enlarged towns. Of this proposition, 
Mr Silkin could only say: 

There are no satellite towns and it would take a very long time 
to create them. 
It is time that he and the Government started acting fast. In 
the meantime, promises of more open space for Londoners are 
coupled with the requisition of their few existing playgrounds. 
Exactly the same thing, though on a smaller scale, is taking place 
on the outskirts of Manchester, at Wythenshawe. 


* x * 


Influenza and Manpower 


The influenza epidemic has begun, and recent figures of 
deaths in London and the great towns show a steep rise. With 
the exception of the early winter months of 1943-44, when the 
highest figure for deaths recorded in any one week was 1,148, 
the war years were remarkably free from a serious influenza 
epidemic. It is inevitable, now that a post-war epidemic has 
come, that comparisons should be made with the pandemic of 
1918. But although, according to the Ministry of Health, there 
have been some fatal cases among the lower age groups, which 
indicates that the type of influenza now prevalent is more severe 
than during recent winters, with the exception of 1937 and 1943, 
there is still no sign that anything sc devastating as occurred 
in 1918 has now begun, either in this country or, so far, in 
Europe. 

But even comparatively mild influenza can, while it lasts, 
snake serious inroads on the country’s manpower. (The number 
of misprints in last week’s issue of The Economist, which nearly 
reached an all-time high, can be in part explained by illness 
among its printers’ staff.) According to the Social Survey, 
in November, 1943-February, 1944, a period which covered the 
last epidemic, each month 16 per cent of men and women 
of working age were incapacitated for a day or more by influenza 
or a cold. The loss of man-hours to industry is great. 
But an epidemic also throws an enormous burden on privat: 
households, where there is often no one well enough to do the 
cooking and shopping, and on the country’s nursing and medical 
facilities. Doctors can neither prevent nor cure influenza. But 
at the very least they are urgently wanted in an epidemic, not 
only to give the necessary certificates for absence from work 
and for priority foods, but to get the more serious cases properly 
nursed. It was recently announced ‘that the armed forces are to 
reduce their proportion of doctors to men to two per thousand, 
that is, one per five hundred fit young men. There are places 
in Great Britain where there may only be one doctor for four 
thousand civilians, and one general practitioner for two thousand 
is regarded as quite normal. 

It is true that arrangements have been made whereby in an 
epidemic a civilian doctor can call on the help of Service doctors 
stationed nearby. But, from the experience of the last influenza 
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epidemic, when a similar arrangement was in force, by the time 
the formalitics are completed and help is secured, the wave in a 
particular area has passed. This is a clear case where the priorities 
should be reversed. The civilians should have the doctors and 
the nurses, and the armed forces, or at least those stationed in 
this country, should be put in the position of asking for help 
ii they need it. 


* x x 


Prospects in Indo-China 


The withdrawal of British forces from Indo-China, now 
nearly completed, does little to lessen the total volume of com- 
plications which face the French authorities. The territory is still 
divided into two at the 16th parallel. South of it, French forces 
now amounting to about two divisions have by agreement re- 
established sovereignty over easy-going Cambodia, and by sterner 
means over about two-thirds of Cochin China, including Saigon, 
and over Annam up to a point north of the big natural naval 
anchorage at Cam-Ranh. 


North of the dividing-line, in the zone of Chinese occupation, 
the outlook for Frenchmen has worsened in the last two months. 
The 20,000 French residents and ex-prisoners in Tonkin have 
been less tolerantly treated than hitherto. Some of their homes 
have been entered and one or two of their prominent members 
have been murdered. On January 6 the Viet Minh (Independence 
Party) held elections for the purpose of which it fused, at the 
Jast minute, with a more extremely Nationalist group called the 
Dong Minh. Given time, it will obviously establish prepared 
positions which incoming Frenchmen may find it difficult to 
assail. The occupying Chinese forces are looking benevolently 
upon all this activity. 


The question of the future is: how will the French approach 
their problem in the north. The only two courses open to them 
appear to be either a bargain with the Chinese or else a fight for 
old positions. The latter seems too unwise to contemplate ; 
Combat pertinently reminds its readers that it would be a failure 
both diplomatically, because the day of whiffs of grapeshot is 
over, and, militarily, because the conquest of 1885-1898 was only 
possible thanks to Annamese co-operation. A bargain with the 
Chinese could no doubt be struck, but only upon Chinese terms. 
It remains to be seen whether China will favour a satellite 
Annamese state (at the expense of worsting the Chinese minority 
in Annam) or else will prefer to use its position as a lever for 
securing from the French economic concessions for itself at 
Haiphong and for its prosperous minority all over the territory. 


The diplomatic situation is complicated by two factors. First, 
France never consented to the Chinese occupation, which was 
agreed with Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek in 1942 and later 
confirmed by General MacArthur. Secondly, the Chinese would 
undoubtedly be backed by the Russians, and probably also by 
the Americans, if they sponsored Annamese independence or a 
trusteeship arrangement in preference to a French return. 


* * * 


Discrimination in Southern Rhodesia 


It is perhaps opportune, at a time of fine talk and high 
aspirations for the dependent peoples of the world, to call 
attention to what may happen when a colonial power places self- 
government and independence over trusteeship. Southern 
Rhodesia is nearly a Dominion. It, has virtual independence in 
internal affairs, save in one all-important respect. The consent 
of the Imperial Government still has to be obtained for any 
law .... “whereby natives may be subjected or made liable to 
any conditions, disabilities or restrictions to which persons of 
European descent are not also subjected or made liable.” 


But, in spite of this reservation, reaffirmed in a parliamentary 
answer as recently as last October, the Southern Rhodesian 
Government is constantly enacting measures of racial discrimina- 
tion to which the Dominions Office, within whose sphere the 
territory, by virtue of its high constitutional status, comes, gives 
its consent—apparently without demur. In 1941, the Land 
Apportionment Act was passed, which introduced the principle of 
segregation. Local authorities were empowered to set aside areas 
in towns in which natives alone might occupy land, and when 
such areas were established the natives would be prohibited from 
occupying land elsewhere. Little action was taken under this 
jmeasure, and last September an amending Act was passed com- 
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pelling local authorities to set aside native areas and compellin, 
them and employers of natives to provide adequate housing {or 
natives. Last month a new Bill was introduced to make Provision 
for employers to provide free accommodation for their Native 
servants, to provide for the regulation and control by local 
authorities of natives seeking employment, and so on. 


* 


On the face of it, there is nothing wrong with legislation of this 
sort. Indeed, it might be argued that it is to the natives’ advan. 
tage that accommodation should be compulsorily provided fg 
them. But this ostensibly beneficial purpose is combined with 
some of the worst forms of racial discrimination that can eyer 
have been written into a law. Special permission must be obtained 
for an “approved wife,” not employed by the same employer as 
her husband, to live in the premises provided by her husband’; | 
employer. Special permission must also be obtained for his child © 
to live with him. If a native fails to comply with certain cop. 
ditions which may be prescribed before he can ask his employer 
to provide accommodation for his wife, he will be subject 
penalties. The new Bill also strengthens the pass laws and cur. 
few arrangements for natives. Offenders against the registration 
laws are made liable to heavy penalties—if a native even once 
mutilates his pass or certificate of service he may be fined up to 
£5 or imprisoned up to three months, with double penalties for 
a second offence. In 1939 there were already 13,890 Convictions 
under the Native Passes Act ; they will mount even higher under 
the new Act. 


What is as disturbing as the terms of the measure itself is that 
apparently nothing can be done about it. An attempt to put down 
a parliamentary question failed because, apparently, questions 
must not be put on impending legislation. Yet how else can 
pressure be brought to bear on the Government to withhold its 
consent? At any rate, if this measure becomes law, it is a clear 
warning of what would happen if Southern Rhodesia’s wish 
es — with Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland were 

led. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


After several matters of consideration, the Minister of Labour 
announced in the House of Commons on Thursday that he has 
mow accepted the recommendation of the Markham-Hancock 
report on domestic service for the establishment of a National 
Institute of Houseworkers. The Institute will not act so much 
as a placing agency—that function will be performed by Employ- 
ment Exchanges—but it will train women for domestic service in 
both private households and in connection with the Local 
Authorities’ Home Helps Scheme. It will issue certificates of 
efficiency, in order to ensure a satisfactory standard and to raise 
the status of what has hitherto been regarded as a degrading 
occupation. More will have to be known about the detailed pro- 
posals for organising this scheme, but the idea seems to be on 
sound lines, and harassed housewives will welcome any measures 
which will relieve them of a perpetual state of domestic crisis. 


* 


This English:—A recent advertisement by the Civil Service 
Commission for applications to the Home Civil Service con- 
tained the following phrase—After a period of probation of not 
less than two nor more than two years. . . . Can this, even to the 
Whitehall mind, mean anything more, or less, than just two years? 


*x 


Mr Ede has made several concessions over the Police Bill in 
committee. Under the Bill, there is to be a substantial amal- 
gamation of the separate police forces maintained by counties and 
county boroughs, but it has now been, in effect, conceded that 
few county boroughs of more than 100,000 population will be liable 
to amalgamation. Mr Ede has also agreed to consult the local 
authorities before appointing the local investigators who will decide 
when amalgamation is desirable. 


* 


Deaths on the road in December numbered 533, compared 
with 609 in December, 1944, but there were 1,895 more cases of 
injury. 
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SURVEY 





Dramatic 


Nostalgia 


(From a Correspondent in New York) 


[F the state of the American mind is to be deduced from the 
state of the New York stage, it is chiefly concerned with a 
retreat to the past. Escape from present problems is its main 
desire, and most exit doors lead to the rear. Escape to 1860 
with Bloomer Girl, to 1880 with Nellie Bly, to 1890 with 
Oklahoma! and Life with Father, to 1900 with I Remember 
Mama, even to 1920 with Billion Dollar Baby. Of the 18 plays 
and 14 musical comedies on the boards at the time of writing, 
seven are revivals and seven more are re-creations of the American 
past before author and audience grew up and began to take life 
and war seriously. 


Only four of the plays can, by any stretch of definition, be 
called social comment. Three of these, with varying degrees of 
seriousness, are concerned with Negroes. There is only one war 
play—Home of the Brave—and its impact as well as its dramatic 
unity is reduced by the fact that it tries to mix war shock with 
the Jewish problem and wanders off into being a play about race 
prejudice rather than a play about the effect of the war on a 
man. One drama of character-conflicts—The Glass Menagerie— 
has won serious critical acclaim, and is bidding for a place among 
the plays that are remembered longer than their season. The 
newest arrivals are Oh Mistress Mine with the Lunts, which 
London loved, under the title of Love in Idleness, and a 
dramatisation of a recent biography of the late Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. The latter unfortunately creaks. 


Why, in this particular season, with the war at an end and 
the ways of peace reopening, does the New York stage wallow 
in glowing memories? Does the rapturous applause with which 
these variations on nostalgia are greeted mean that the country 
is trying to crowd back into its childhood? And, if so, what will 
be the effect on participation in such unchildlike activities as 
Uno or the British loan? 

Before considering the reasons for this phenomenon, it is only 
fair to remember that the pattern for success in exploiting 
nostalgia was set before the war. In the beginning it was a 
wry and sophisticated exploitation, full of sly digs as well as 
warm recollections. Life With Father, the archetype, has run for 
seven years, long enough to convince any playwright and any 
manager that conjuring up the past pays real money. It can be 
done with new plays or with reviving old plays. The present 
revivals (Hamlet as played for soldiers in the Pacific, Winter’s 
Tale cut and arranged for the modern taste, Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme tailored by a famous comic to his own measure, 
Pygmalion with a star cast, and three musical comedies) are 
chosen and set to be hits rather than to be classics. Also, 
Shakespeare and Moliére have long since ceased to expect 
royalties, and while the New York stage may sometimes be Art, 
it is always business. 

But if the retreat to the good old days began before the war, 
it has become more intense and more sentimental in the closing 
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months of the war and the early days of peace. And this is 
quite properly attributable to the public state of mind. The 
average citizen is suffering from a combination of fatigue and 
schizophrenia, and what he desires is entertainment guaranteed 
not to make him think. With all his heart he would like to go 
back into what now looks to him, on and off the stage, like the 
problem-less past ; with the other half he would like to go forward 
into an era of high wages and boundless profits. The moment 
is difficult and full of conflicts. The American is irritable. It 
is true that, compared to his British cousins, he was well-fed, 
well-clothed and his house, :f he could find one, stayed put during 
the war. His ordeal was both shorter and less catastrophic. 
But what is not generally realised, abroad or at home, 
is that the intensity with which he worked took a mental and 
physical toll which is now having curious and widespread effects. 

The American busiress man is tired. He wants to forget the 
war, to forget high taxes, crippling strikes, cry-baby‘draftees and 
their Niobean mothers, the problems of Uno and the responsi- 
bilities of the atomic bomb. He would like to shut the door of 
his own house behind him and bar out a world grown too big 
and too clamorous—a world for whose pacifying, says his demo- 
cratic conscience, the responsibility is in good part his. But his 
house is not well enough sound-proofed for that. So he longs 
to move back into his childhood, to the home of his parents or 
his grandparents where no danger was allowed to touch him and 
all problems were solved for him. Or so he remembers it. He 
goes to see Life With Father, which enables him to love and laugh 
at his immediate ancestors—an American pastime which may be 
partly to blame for some of the bouts of ill-temper that flare up 
between the United States and Britain. 

Of the American worker events have demanded an extraordinary 
fiexibility. In a single year he moved from the anxieties of con- 
tinuing economic depression to the tensions of overtime when Mr 
Roosevelt summoned the country to become the “arsenal of 
democracy ” for the supplying of Britain’s needs. Not only did 
he then begin to work long, but he also worked hard. Pro- 
ductivity per man-hour in the munitions industry leaped far above 
any previous record. At the same time hours-per-week mounted. 
What America’s industrial production cost those who brought it 
into being is still being reckoned. All we know now is that 
workers are weary. Those who live near enough to Broadway 
would fa: rather relax with Up In Central Park than struggle 
with more thoughtful fare. 

The American ex-soldier is worried and confused. He fought 
ably and well, and dreamed of coming home to a peaceful 
heaven. He has money in his pocket, but he cannot buy a 
shirt or find a house to live in. If he is over twenty- 
five, he has never really recovered from the trauma which the 
depression inflicted on this nation. He knows that that depression 
ended only with the beginning of war, but he is not ready to 
accept war as the only cure for depression. Yet he knows of no 
other. So he clamours for security with a fervour that is almost 
psychopathic. He and his brothers in industry want security so 
badly that they go on strike for it, and thereby thrust themselves 
into positions of extreme insecurity. He would like to forget the 
war, its horrors, the problems it created, the responsibilities it 
brought. He would like to go back into childhood, to pull the 
boundaries of the country about his head as he used to pull the 
bedcovers, to shut out the strangers that pound at his door and 
the bad dreams that haunt his slumbers. So he goes to see I 
Remember Mama and comes out glowing with sentimentality and 
good humour. 

The isolationist who refused after the last war to see that he 
was, willy-nilly, a force in the world, would still, after this war, 
like to refuse to see it. His better, or more intelligent, or more 
fearful self has forced him to sit in the game and take a hand, 
but he still does not like it. He feels himself a tyro at it, and he 
is as suspicious-as any Russian that every move made by another 
player is overt and directed at him. Show Boat, with Ole Man 
River reliably rolling down the middle of the country, is just what 
he’s looking for. _ 

The current uneasy nostalgia is also partly the result of the 
life and death of Mr Roosevelt. With that consummate politician 
in the White House the public felt free to sit back and tend to its 
own affairs while he and the other two great politicians in Downing 
Street and the Kremlin worked out their various moves. Nowa- 
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days, for good or ill, the public has no such confidence in th 
White House. It is the people, the democracy itself, that feels 
obscurely bound to see that the President and the Secretary of 
State make the proper moves, that must watch lest Congress spend 
all its time playing small-town politics. And the people, even while 
they obey the urging of pressure groups to write to their Congress. 
men, feel themselves uncertain about the tremendous tasks ahead 
They express opinions, they take sides, but they are uneasy and 
would like to forget. So they stand in line for tickets to 
Oklahoma ; and dream themselves back in a two-gun day when 
action was enough and no one insisted they think things out. 

There are a good many matinee-goers who do not yet grasp 
the multiple facets of all that there is to be done, nor do they 
comprehend the implications of the commitments into which their 
own earnest good will has already led them. So they demand 
that the Pacific Islands on which their husbands fought be kept, 
that Germany and Japan be properly policed, and that their sons 
and daughters still overseas be brought home at once. And the 
lack of realisation that those conflicting demands cannot all be 
fulfilled is only one of the discrepancies in their thinking. As 
internationalists they still belong in the age of Nellie Bly who 
rode in horse cars and took seventy-two days to go around the 
world. 

Yet even in this discouraging picture there is a gleam of hope, 
The man who first capitalised on nostalgia seven years ago with 
Life with Father brought State of the Union to the theatre this 
December. It is sound and funny political satire, based somewhat 
less than obscurely on the life of the late Wendell Willkie, and 
taking vigorous raps at the professional politicians who would 
rather compromise a principle than fight for it. Its moral is that 
such compromise is not enough. The fact is that now, in January, 
all seats have been bought up until May is at least a hint that 
perhaps the retreat to the past has run its course. 


American Notes 
Strike Scene 


All the major strikes continue in full swing, and the dislo- 
cations and shut-downs caused by the steel stoppage are mullti- 
plying. Yet there has been a lessening of tension in the past 
fortnight, and a growing belief that a way out—in the form of 
a mew wage-price formula—is just around the corner. Contribu- 
tory causes of optimism are the agreements negotiated by Ford 
and Chrysler with the Automobile Workers, the railwaymen’s 
resolve to submit to arbitration, the return of the meat packers 
after government seizure of the industry, and, perhaps most im- 
portant, the hope that govggnment conferences over the week-end 
would resolve the steel impasse without the disagreeable necessity 
of seizing steel plants. The emerging pattern sets the increases 
at something between 15 and 20 per cent, a not unexpected 
compromise. 

This promise of progress, however heartening to the general 
public, is too slow to suit either Congress or the Congress of 
Industrial Organisations. ~On Capitol Hill, President Truman’s 
fact-finding Bill has been superseded by the Case Bill, regarded 
by the unions and liberals as the most retrograde and anti-union 
measure of the last twenty years. In New York the CIO has 
called a two-hour general strike for next Monday to bring public 
pressure to bear on the strike-bound corporations that are 
“ defying the President,” and to rally opinion against the Case Bill 
and its supporters, who are the customary coalition of Southern 
Democrats and conservative Republicans. The. Bill which, 
according to one unfriendly attribution, is “sired by malice 
and foaled by deceit” attempts to turn the clock back by simpli- 
fying the issuance of couft injunctions to curb strikes, and 
permitting civil damage suits for breach of contract, strike 
violence, and boycotts. Any return to the “ government by in- 
junction ” which, before the Norris-LaGuardia Act, put strikes 
at the mercy of conservative-minded courts, will be fought tooth 
and nail. Whether a general strike—however limited in scope 
and time—with its threat for the future, is the ‘soundest method 
of rallying sympathisers is more doubtful. 


* x * 
Paying the Price 


“Who will hesitate to save this country for 3} cents?” 
demanded Henry Kaiser after concluding his own agreement 
with the steel workers; and public restlessness is equally reflected 
by Life’s slogan of “Pay the price, and get on with the job.” 
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Very little is heard now of President Truman’s hope that sub- 
stantial wage increases could be absorbed by the companies with- 
out price rises. Management has won the first round. The 
demand for price concessions to end the strikes comes at a 
moment when the extension of the Price Control Act to June, 
1947, is an early responsibility of Congress. Though conserva- 
tives have grown progressively fonder of price control as the tide 
of wage demands rose, a thorough-going reappraisal seems likely 
in the near future. 

There is a split in the Administration between the hard and 
fast “hold the liners” like Mr Bowles of the Office of Price 
Administration, and the advocates of “ realism” and “ flexibility ” 
like Mr Snyder of the Office of War Mobilisation and Recon- 
version. The latter argue that the danger of price increases is 
less to be feared than lack of production, and blame the rigidity 
of controls for civilian shortages, particularly of cheaper goods. 

The meat industry declares it will go bankrupt if no price 
increases accompany wage rises; and steel strategy is to get as 
large an increase per ton as possible as the price of wage com- 
promise. They put their minimum at $7 a ton, while OPA is 
unwilling to grant more than $2.50 and Mr Snyder is said to 
favour $4. What appears likely is that price concessions will be 
accompanied by a renewed attempt to hold the line at a higher 
level for both prices and wages. 

It would be unfair to lay upon labour the full responsibility 
for inflationary trends that may develop. The puzzle is rather 
why prices in the United States, with the money supply up 
from $43 billion in 1940 to $106 billion, have not soared more 
than 30 to 40 per cent. In the long run, wage increases can 
be granted without danger if productivity keeps pace. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that Mr Henry Ford 2nd 
reccntly reported a 34 per cent decline in industrial productivity 
per worker, and that Mr Kaiser, im his recent contract with the 
automobile workers, provided for a sliding scale bonus directly 
linked to production. 

* te te 


Queue for Loans 
The President’s message to Congress on the British loan 
agreement stimulated a brief revival in its flagging news-value. 


Discussion of the pros and cons of the loan to Britain is now 
subsiding to a gentle simmer, and the only audible comment at 
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the moment comes from the decidedly pro or anti factions. 
While there is yet no sign that committee hearings will be started 
in either House with any unbecoming haste, opposition leaders 
are thumping more strenuously than ever the recurrent chord 
which asks “ Where does all this stop? ” 

The call for a full statement of American loan policy toward 
all foreign countries, inde*d, is becoming more and more insistent, 
and not only from those opposed to the British loan. Some 
general review of loans outstanding and under discussion, it is 
reported, has been mulled over by the backroom boys of the 
Treasury, the Department of Commerce, the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Export-Import Bank. It may well be that some- 
thing of the kind may soon be made public. 

For lack of hard information, guesses at American financial 
commitments abroad are of the wildest. One estimate puts the 
total sum involved at over $16 billion—only $6 billion short of 
half the total federal revenue expected in 1946. It is based, 
however, on the belief that Russia might ask for the $6 billion 
which Marshal Stalin once hinted his country “could use” in 
financial help from America. It is also based on the slightly safer 
guess that France is seeking a new $2 billion loan to add to the 
$850 million received last year. The queue for loans from the 
Export-Import Bank, it is true, is getting longer. China, Italy, 
Poland, Finland, Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and Greece are all 
iined up before the counter. But so far only two have been 
served: Greece—with $25 million and something stronger than 
hints about economic policy and future help—and Finland, “ the 
best borrower,” who has been started off with a $35 million credit. 
In addition, Holland was granted a $50 million credit in Novem- 
ber of last year. On such a scale it hardly looks as though the 
total for European countries and China would be anything like 
$4 billion, even though the Export-Import Bank may grant loans 
up to $7 billion at any one time. 

Uncertainty, however, is encouraging some Republican pea- 
shooting not only at the British agreement but also at the Truman 
Budget as a whole. Senator Taft, terming the President’s effort 
“a masterpiece of deception,” complained there was no provision 
in it for Bretton Woods or the British loan and only inadequate 
provision for the Export-Import Bank. Certainly, the item of 
$3 billion for “international finance” needs explanation, if not 
addition. 








SYMBOL OF 18 YEARS 
OF OVER-OCEAN FLYING 





World-famous 1 
Pan American 
Clippers, which 
bear this symbol, 
have flown over 
375,000,000 miles during 
18 years, carrying passen- 
gers and mail to 68 lands. 
Since October, 1945, new 
and faster Pan American Clippers 
have run a regular through service ' 
from London to New York in 19 | nearer. For information, write or 
hours 25 minutes. As these regular |’phone your Travel Agent — or 
trans-Atlantic flights increase, | United States Lines, General Agents 
thousands of people in the British | for Pan American World Airways, 
Isles will be able to plan a flying | 17 Pall Mall, S.W.1. WHitehall 4162. 
visit to America. That day is getting | ‘Go by Clipper when you go.” 


PAN AMERICAN WoRLD AIRWAYS 
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Connecticut Irredenta 


Refugees from Uno oppression may soon be streaming across 
the borders of New York and Connecticut. It is not so long 
Since civic salesmen, armed with photographs and charts, were 
busily singing the praises of a dozen hospitable American cities. 
Ch.cago and Boston even indulged in an acrimonious dispute as to 
which city could offer the delegates the greatest number of 
volumes in its public libraries. It is ironic that, in the end, 
the apple of discord should have eluded the outstretched hands 
of eager competitors and landed instead in the lap of a dismayed 
spectator. 

The site which has been chosen is a rural area of 42 square 
miles lying partly in Fairfield County, Connecticut, and partly 
in Westchester County, New York. Its manifest advantages 
include an unspoiled country-side, with easy access by air, road, 
and rail to the main centres of the Eastern Seaboard and Europe. 
These advantages are not the unique discovery of the site com- 
mittee. Connecticut and Westchester are pre-eminent as New 
York dormitories of the wealthy and formidably exclusive variety. 

Of the local residents, Congresswoman Claire Luce has been 
able to summon up the most philosophic resignation. Not all 
her neighbours are equally stoical, and there are stirring accounts 
of protest meetings, outraged cables to London, protests that 
Uno is trampling upon the rights of innocent minorities in a 
fashion only to be described as un-American. Town meetings, 
the most venerable of local institutions, are being convoked, and 
Paul Revere may yet ride again with a 2oth-century warning that 
“the delegates are coming.” 

Some local friction was inevitable, whatever the site, though 
few areas might have been as haughtily certain as Greenwich 
that the presence of Uno would undermine the tone of the 
community. There will be more sympathy for the ordinary men 
and women—fortunately not many—who will have to choose 
between abandoning their homes and accepting something even 
more anomalous than the status of a resident of the District of 
Columbia. By the time Uno moves in, the cry of Connecticut 
Irredenta probably will have subsided, though it is tempting to 
imagine the plotting of millionaire Irredentists in New York’s 
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equivalent of Soho—apprcpriately enough, named Greenwich 
village. Uno, it is to be feared, will even then have too many 
headaches of its own to be made acutely uncomfortable by the 
hungry eyes of American D:P.s, 


x * * 


Career Diplomats—and Diplomatic Careers 


_ _ America’s “ first line ”—the foreign service of diplomats andj 
civil representatives—which will be left behind when armies of 
occupation eventually return home, is up for reform. None too 
soon, apparently, since its pay regulations for Ministers and 
Ambassadors have been unchanged since 1856, and, for its other 
officers and recruits, since the Rogers Act of 1924. A Bill now 
being drafted within the State Department is expected to appear, 
after approval by the Bureau of the Budget, before the Senate 
and House Foreign Relations Committees in about two months. 

By starting new and more elaborate schemes of training, 
recruitment, promotion and so on, the State Department is 
making a de€perate attempt to secure the competent, well- 
organised, expanded diplomatic service which it could hardly 
hope to get with the present conditions of service. As in 
Great Britain, the best of the wartime recruits to the foreign 
service are sneaking away, like guests at a dull party, to more 
promising prospects. Reform of the service is now the only 
possible way to stem the ebb-tide; with the country more 
heavily involved in foreign relations than ever before, it has 
become inescapable. 

To most of the outside world it must come as a surprise that 
American diplomats are underpzid; that the Ambassador to 
London is paid only about $30,000 to cover his expenses, over 
half of which is taxed, while Siz Archibald Clark-Kerr will get 
the usual $70,000 from the British Government. Even small 
countries like Sweden and Switzerland show greater generosity. It 
is no coincidence that some of the better-remembered names in 
American diplomacy of recent years spring from the Biddles of 
Philadelphia and the Bradens of Montana. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Hesitation in 


Czechoslovak 


(From Our Prague Correspondent) . 


HE Revolution which took place in Czechoslovakia last May 
T when the Germans were finally beaten has had a curious. 
effect that is not always appreciated. It has to a considerable 
extent inverted the positions of those traditional antagonists, the 
“haves” and the “have-nots.” In the past, the “haves” have 
generally been the right-wing rich, desperately trying to hang on 
to position and privilege. But here in Czechoslovakia it is the 
left-wing revolutionary who is trying almost as desperately to 
hang on to the position and power he won when, at the head of 
the workers, he drove out the employer from his factory and the 
big landowner from his estates. 

This inverted sans-culottism is the key to much that is obscure 
in present-day Czechoslovakia. Some time ago, Dr Zenkl, Lord 
Mayor of Prague and. chairman of the Czech Socialist party, 
whom the concentration camp failed to tame, scandalised his 
opponents by making a speech in which he declared that though 
there were papers called Free Word and Free News, there was 
nevertheless no freedom of public opinion. How far such an 
accusation is still accurate today is difficult to determine. The 
Government always denies strenuously that there is any press 
censorship, and certainly there appears to be no signs of one. 
On the other hand, there are certain things about which very 
little is said in public—for example, the fact that there is an 
armed “ workers’ militia” as well as a national army. It cannot, 
however, be said that there is anything particularly militant at 
present about the workers’ militia, and that may very well be a 
simple explanation why speakers and writers refer to it so seldom. 


Two other organisations about which a very great deal is 
heard are the National Councils and the Employees’ Committees. 
The councils were established in every town, village and hamlet 
in accordance with instructions issued over the radio by the 
Czechoslovak Government, first from London, then from the 
Soviet Union and finally from Kosice, in Slovakia; the commit- 
tees, which took over control in practically every factory during 
the Revolution, were mainly the achievement of underground 
Communist fighters. When the country ,was liberated, the 
councils and committees were really more powerful than the 
central Government which had no armed forces at its disposal 
and which came in from abroad at the heels of the victorious 
Russians. For months, therefore, much of the Government’s time 
was taken up with bringing,the councils and committees into a 
more normal relationship with the central authority. It is a task 
that is by no means finished, although a good deal of progress 
has been made. In the case of the councils this has been mainly 
brought about through a process of somewhat unnatural selec- 
tion; they are now expected to contain members of all the four 
Czech political parties in equal proportions, chosen not by the 
public but by the local branches of the parties themselves. In 
the case of the committees the method has been to hold elections 
in the factories, and in many cases these have shown a decided 
swing away from the Left. 

When they first came into being, most of the councils and 
committees were composed of completely inexperienced people. 
The National Councils, which may in time evolve into the coun- 
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terpart of British rural distr.ct and town councils, have had to 
cope with problems of housing, of education, of public health, and 
so on, for which they had had no training at all. It is therefore 
not altogether their fault that the majority of them were any- 
thing but successful. It is in fact more surprising that some 
of them have done very creditably indeed. 

The Employees’ Committees tried, in the first fine careless 
rapture of revolutionary enthusiasm, to dictate how the factories 
should be managed, and many are still doing so with results that 
can be as well imagined as described. According to the decree 
that established their status, they should confine themselves to 
questions affecting the welfare of the workers, but the word 
welfare can cover a multitude of things when an enterprising 
Employees’ Committee really sets its mind to it. The result 
has been a marked reaction even among the workers themselves, 
not in favour of the old capitalist system, but at any rate against 
what has taken its place. Indeed, there is a somewhat caustic 
riddle current in the country which asks: “Why did Our Lord 
only have Twelve Apostles? Because if He had had twenty, 
He would have had to have an Employees’ Committee, and then 
no miracles would have been possible.” There are such Commit- 
tees in every concern of over twenty employees, nationalised 
or private, industrial or distributive or professional. Government 
Departments and even the President’s Chancellery are not exempt. 
That they are not altogether popular, even among those respon- 
sible for introducing them to redress the balance of the old dis- 
carded order, can be judged from the fact that when Mr Lausman, 
the Minister of Industry, returned from Moscow recently, he 
announced very emphatically that in the Soviet Union he found: 
that the factory manager is supreme. 


The Nationalisation Question 


Although all the big industrial undertakings and many small 
ones were taken over from their owners during the May Revolu- 
tion, the presidential decrees formally nationalising something 
between 60 per cent and 90 per cent of the industrial under- 
takings of the country were only enacted in October, just before 
the first meeting of the Provisional National Assembly. The 
decrees went muci further than most people had expected, and 
President Benes when he signed them said publicly that he 
wished his Government had proceeded more gradually. He 
told the nation that it was they, not he, who had decided other- 
wise, and added: “I am not hiding from myself the probability 
of difficulties.” Over two months later, Mr Antonin Zapotocki, 
president of the revolutionary trade union movement, said at a 
trade union meeting in Prague that “the publication of the 
nationalisation decrees is only the first step and great tasks 
lie ahead.” Of these, the most important at the moment, he 
went on, are to “ restart production, thus saving assets of immense 
value; the regulation of transport; and an increase in coal 
production.” His conclusion was that 

although working morale has definitely improved and in some sec- 

tors great results have been achieved, total results are far from 


satisfactory. More efficient work and greater efforts are necessary 


for the speedy rebuilding of our state. 

Mr Zapotocki deserves credit for thus frankly confirming the 
accuracy of the President’s prophecy, because it was the left wing 
to which he belongs that was the most determined to have a whole 
nationalisation programme adopted instead of having it introduced 
piecemeal as the moderates and right-wing would have preferred. 
Actually, however, as is clear from what Mr Zapotocki said, 
although the left wing was successful in getting the decrees on 
paper, it has not been nearly so successful since. The go-slow 
group has been pressing for the whole question to be shelved 
until the public has had an opportunity of expressing its opinion 
in a free parliamentary election. The go-fast group has taken 
the line that the Kosice programme, which includes the nationali- 
sation of industry, is the known will of the country and that 
it should therefore be put through without delay so that the 
country can get on with other things. Consequently, the subject 
has become inextricably tangled up with the question of the 
parliamentary elections—when they are to be held, how they are 
to be conducted and who. should be allowed to vote. Only one 
of these questions has been decided so far: the date for the 
elections has been fixed for Mey 26th by a unanimous vote of the 
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four Czech parties and the two Slovak ones. The other matters 
are still under discussion, and all that has been made public so 
far is that, according to the official Bulletin of the Ministry of 
Information, 


a detailed agreement will be drawn up on election campaigning and 

after the elections the parties will again form a Government of the 

National Front. 
An agreement on el:ction campaigning can, of course, be wide 
or narrow. The phrase could cover anything from setting a 
limit to expenditure, as the various parties did. in Norway recently, 
to the preparation of one joint agreed list of candidates, thus 
presenting the electors with a fait accompli instead of an oppor- 
tunity to express their real opinions. This plan was put forward 
by the Left in Hungary when elections were held last autumn, 
but was successfully resisted by the Smaliholders Party, and 
it would be most surprising if democratic Czechoslovakia accepted 
a method which was so decisively rejected in Hungary—and in 
Austria. It should, however, be placed on record that a number 
of Czechs have recently expressed the view that a fait accompli 
type of agreement is under consideration. An announcement by 
the Minister of Industry, Mr Lausman, that the parties would go 
to the election “ separately,” but “ would not plunge into a violent 
political fight” is not completely reassuring. 

Meanwhile, there is a good deal of talk of starting other parties 
to add to the present permitted six. But the idea is encountering 
a good deal of opposition, too. An attempt by the Czech Social 
Democratic Party to sponsor the formation of a Social Democratic 
Party in Slovakia, where the Social Democrats merged with the 
Communists during the war, appears to have failed, owing, at 
any rate in part, to Communist disapproval. A Slovak Labour 
Party, however, may take its place. Another proposal—the for- 
mation of a nation-wide Conservative Smallholders Party, repre- 
senting farmers, private industrialists, shopkeepers, etc.—has 
influential backing, but the difficulty of securing.a suitable leader 
has so far proved a stumbling-block. 


The Need for Hard Work 


In fact, Czechoslovakia is not finding it easy to achieve nor- 
mality after six years’ slavery followed by a social and economic 
revolution. Production is lagging, prices are rising more than 
wages, and the Sudeten Germans are mostly still here, although 
their transfer will begin again shortly under greatly improved 
conditions. But when théy have gone the “problem of how to 
replace their skill, and how to man the factory benches they have 
left, will remain, and will cause a serious gap in the quantity of 
goods available for export, which means a corresponding diffi- 
culty in acquiring foreign exchange to pay for the raw material 
that must be imported if the country is to live. Nevertheless, 
things have improved and are improving, and since the Czechs 
are an industrious, thrifty and reasonable people who prefer peace 
to turmoil, the improvement will continue, although more slowly 
than people have hitherto hoped. But a very great deal depends 
on the elections, and as they are still four months away there are 
now four months of political uncertainty and disquiet ahead, 
during which, as every Czech, from the President himself to 
Messrs Lausman and Zapotocki, will say, what the country needs 
is to forget politics, take off its coat and work. 
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Resumption of Trade in 


Shanghai 


[FROM OUR SHANGHAI CORRESPONDENT] 


January 21St 
IN addition to the relief goods provided by Unrra, and supplies for 
the US armed forces, commercial imports from America have been 
gradually dribbling into Shanghai since the beginning of Decem- 
ber. Canned foodstuffs and bottled drinks of well-known brands 
led the way ; fountain pens and pharmaceutical articles followed ; 
then came a few motor-cars, and after that printing supplies. 
The new imports are sold in the Shanghai shops and find their 
way inland ; the local American newspaper is printed on recent 
supplies of Canadian newsprint. The American parcel post is 
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coming in with increasing frequency ; from February the American 
President Lines will call at Shanghai regularly. There have also 
been a few exports to America: raw silk from local stocks as 
well as furs and rugs from Tientsin. A big cut in transpacific 
freight rates is promised. From Europe, on the other hand, there 
are still no new goods and only a‘few definite offers. 

The Chinese Maritime Customs .have not yet resumed the 
publication of foreign trade statistics. Yet it is evident that 
Shanghai’s foreign trade is but a very small fraction of what it 
was in 1941, although a rapid expansion of imports is generally 
expected. Miscellaneous importers and large department stores 
have placed abroad considerable orders for all sorts of con- 
sumption goods, principally in the United States and Canada. 
Textile industrialists have orderé@ foreign raw material, fuel, 
equipment and machinery. American raw cotton for spring 
delivery is offered here at about US$0.25 c.i.f. Shanghai, and the 
financing of imports is made easier under the new raw cotton 
loan given to China by the US Export-Import Bank. The 
prospects of an increase in export’ ar@more remote ; the supplies 
of export goods in Shanghai and Tiehtsin are small and in most 
other ports hardly exist at all ; the whole of the pre-war machinery 
for collecting export produce has been disbanded. 

_ The Chinese Government’s statements, including the Generalis- 
simo’s speeches, emphasise China’s ‘heed for a bigger foreign 
trade and its determination to help to bring it about. A revision 
of the Customs tariff in the second half of January, 1946, sub- 
stantially reduced import duties on capital goods, and abolished 
s series of export duties. For staple exports, the licensing system 
was discontinued late last autumn. The Foreign Trade Com- 
mission, the China National Tea Corporation and other similar 
state organs have withdrawn from the actual business of exporting 
and are continuing their activities to the promotion of exports. 

Yet there remain numerous obstacles in the way of a bigger 
and better foreign trade. Until the middle of January, 1946, 
Kuomintang-Communist civil war overshadowed the prospects 
for trade in one-third of China. This cloud now seems to have 
lifted, although there are plenty of doubts about the permanence 
of the Marshall Armjstice. Moreover, foreign firms have now lost 
extra-territorial rights and must cope with Chinese taxation, 
Chinese business licensing, the Chinese company law, and so on. 
A minority of the foreign firms are going into business with 
determination, confident that matters will ultimately sort them- 
selves out satisfactorily; but a larger number of firms are hesitating. 
And there are two great obstacles directly in the path of foreign 
trade expansion, namely, the high commodity price level and the 
strict control of foreign exchange. 


* High Price Devel 


Shanghai is the cheapest of China’s large cities ; but the local 
commodity price level is far higher than is indicated by open 
market exchange rates. Even in terms of foreign currencies 
for most goods and services, Shanghai is two to five times dearer 
than the United Kingdom or the United States. This is a great 
encouragement for imports, and large profits are reaped by the 
lucky consignees of the first new supplies from abroad. But this 
same high price level is an almost insurmountable obstacle to the 
resumption of China’s standard exports. The Government's 
ostensible intention is to break it down, using imports as a lever 
in the process ; but demand is strong and the currency is in- 
flating, and it will take time before sufficient imports stream into 
the country to eliminate shortages an@ to bring down the price 
level all round and permanently. a 

The foreign exchange difficulty arisés out of the maintenance 
of pre-war official exchange rates upoh a basis of US$o.05 for one 
Chinese dollar, while Shankhai’s open exchange market values 
China’s dollar at no more than one-fifteenth of an American cent. 
Importers cannot obtain foreign exchange at the official rate, and 
technically commit a criminal offence when obtaining it at lower 
rates in the open market, although the Government winks an 
eye at such offences and nobody is prosecuted on this account. 
Exporters cannot surrender exchange at the official rates without 
losing over 98 per cent of their proceeds. Although the Bank 
of China is postponing a final exchange stabilisation and is grant- 
ing advances against export drafts at open market valuations, the 
margins have to be financed, and the advances cost interest, while 
exporters run the exchange risk uncovered. 

Those interested in foreign trade, both foreigners and Chinese, 
clamour for an early fixing of new official rates of exchange in 
sympathy with open market quotations, but the Government is 
anxious not to freeze the high price level, and is disinclined to 
go beyond offering temporary mitigations while waiting for com- 
modity prices to come down 
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The Portuguese Look Back 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LISBON] 


Any middle-aged Portuguese business man drawing up a balance. 
sheet of the war years 1914-1918 and 1939-1945 must feel that 
for him the second World War was a vast improvement on its 
predecessor. The end of the first war saw Portugal marching 
with the victors, but its economy was seriously damaged, its 
currency debased and the future uncertain. Morally, Portugal 
could pride itself on having been on the side of right against 
might. Materially, all it could show was the return of some 
square miles of African territory filched by Germany. 

During the second World War the position was entirely 
different. As a neutral, Portugal made much money ; and when 
the war ended, Portuguese currency was among the strongest in 
the world. To-day, Portugal holding some ninety million pounds 
sterling is a creditor nation, and if the future is not absolutely 
secure, at least it is as secure as that of several other Continental 
nations. How did this happy state of affairs—for the Portuguese 
—come about? 

The Salazar Party made one of the main planks of their recent 
election platform the slogan:, “ Salazar kept Portugal out of the 
War,” but disclosures based on documents found in Germany 
show that the Nazis were ready to take the whole of the Iberian 
peninsula when they considered the time ripe. That this time 
never came was not due to any circumstances under Dr Salazar’s 
control, but to the Allies’ land, sea and air activities. The fatal 
hour never struck; but in the meantime Portuguese bankers, 
wolfram mine-owners, sardine canners and other minor indus- 
trialists reaped a rich harvest. Many Portuguese are fond of 
talking about their “ war sacrifices,” but these sacrifices were and 
are limited to the working-classes, whose wages have not increased 
more than 25 per cent during the war years, while the cost of 
living has increased rapidly, and now stands at somewhat more 
than 80 per cent above the 1939 level. 

The bankers who financed the German purchases of the 
Portuguese canned sardine output had every right to do so 
because they were neutrals, but it hardly becomes them now to 
refer to their “ sacrifices.” When the Germans could no longer 
purchase Portuguese sardines, the British Government purchased 
the whole of the output, causing a rise of price in the home 
market. 

It was not until the Allied victory was in sight that the 
Portuguese Government agreed to ban the export of Portuguese 
wolfram to Germany, but until that moment the Portuguese 
Exchequer was benefiting by a tax on every ton of wolfram 
exported abroad. To-day, practically all the wolfram workings 
are closed down, but there are still visible signs of the vast 
profits made. In 1939 there was one fur shop in Lisbon ; now 
they could not be countedygnjthe fingers of both hands. 

Another outward sign of the wartime prosperity achieved by 
the comparatively few is the number of handsome villas now 
in course of construction. Yet another sign is the growth of 
night clubs and “smart ” restaurants. 

The middle-aged Portuguese, making his mental! notes, would 
have to remind himself of the steady upward trend of rents. 
Both flats and houses are Iggsed on a monthly rental. A small 
flat in Lisbon that could be rented at five pounds a month in 
1939 is now fetching twelve pounds a month. Six years ago 
foreigners found they could live comfortably on an average 
expenditure of not more than ten shillings a day. To-day the 
same standard of living costs them at least twenty-five shillings 
a day. The Portuguese national spends less, but he recalls that 
in 1939 if he had an income’of, say, five hundred pounds a year 
he was a wealthy man. 

These memories may possibly make the Portuguese middle- 
aged man think ; but whem-he remembers how things were in 
1919, and how they are in 1946, he undoubtedly reaches the 
conclusion that he would not change the present for the past, 
despite the cheaper cost of living. 

The Portuguese, even though he may have democratic lean- 
ings, knows that the present regime is beneficial to his business, 
if he has workmen. They must not strike; it is very difficult 
for them to obtain higher wages. This perhaps is the chief 
reason why the opposition to the Salazar Government, as shown 
during the election campaign, came almost entirely from the 
so-called liberal professions. In the colleges students demon- 
strated against the Government, but their fathers—the iron- 
masters, the shipowners aftd other rich industrialists—supported 
it. The saying “ You can’t have it both ways” does not interest 
the wealthy Portuguese business man, for he does not want it 
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both ways. He wants it the Salazar way, and is of a mind to 
go far to see that the present regime does not change. 

The foreign investor in Portugal may be pleased that a regime 
of “law and order” is a fine safeguard for money. This may be 
so, but the investor and the would-be investor should remember 
that during the war the Salazar Government gave itself the power 
to nationalise any foreign company operating in Portugal. Certain 
negotiations between London and Lisbon caused a delay in these 
measures of nationalisation, but the operative word is “delay” 
and not “ cancellation.” 


Financial Agreement with Britain 


Nationals of Great Britain, the United States, Belgium and 
Holland have important holdings in’ Portugal, and their interests 
are closely bound up with the negotiations that have been con- 
tinuing now for many months between the British Treasury and 
the Lisbon Government. The Anglo-Portuguese Financial Agree- 
ment is one of the few left outstanding between Great Britain 
and a Continental country. It was affirmed in Lisbon that no 
agreement would be signed until the London-Washington Agree- 
ment had been signed ; now it is reported that it will once again 
be postponed, possibly until the Agreement has been ratified in 
Washington. There is some misgiving in both British and 
Portuguese business circles in Portugal because of the delay in 
reaching a financial agreement. Portugal’s important sterling 
holding causes many to believe that sterling will not be devalued ; 
but the Portuguese business man, making his mental comparison 
of the wars, does not overlook the fact that devaluation of sterling 
would help British exports to Portugal. He is not pleased by 
what he considers the over-cautious attitude of the Bank of 
Portugal, which prevents any resident in Portugal, a national or 
foreigner, from purchasing sterling except with the written per- 
mission of the Bank. Formerly this stricture applied to the most 
minimum sums in sterling, but recently the measure was slightly 
relaxed, and sums of approximately not more than one hundred 
pounds in sterling may be purchased, provided the purchaser 
is a customer known to the bank acting for him 

This measure is a bar to Anglo-Portuguese trade, so, for the 
Portuguese business man, the sooner the Anglo-Portuguese 
Financial Agreement is signed the better. 


Eire’s Dairy Industry 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Government has issued its programme for the development 
of the dairying industry. When plans for the future of, Irish 
agriculture are considered, priority must be given to dairy farming 
because of its outstanding importance in itself and as the key- 
stone of the whole agricultural structure. As well as being the 
source of supply of the country’s requirements in milk, butter 
and cheese, it is the basis of the cattle trade and beef supplies 
and an important factor in the bacon, poultry and egg industries. 
In 1939, the value of the output of cattle and dairy products 
represented 44.5 per cent of total agricultural output and the 
value of the exports of cattle and dairy products represented 
62.6 per cent of total agricultural exports. The maintenance of 
dairying at a high level is of importance not only for agricultural 
output and external trade but also in the interests of the health 
and nutrition of the consuming public. 
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In the years 1939-45, the production of creamer 
diminished from 718,000 cwts. to 604,000 cwts., while bene ae 
sumption rose from 452,000 to 585,000 cwts. Exports ceased for 
all practical purposes after 1941. The declining production 
during the war reflects the difficulties of dairy farmers arising 
from emergency conditions. The increase in consumption was 
due to the higher purchasing-power of urban consumers, the 
absence of imported fats and a decrease in the production of 
margarine, lard and bacon. The rising demand made the ration- 
ing of butter necessary. It is estimated that future consumption 
will exceed 700,000 cwts. per annum. 

After the world agricultural depression of 1929, the world 
price of butter fell so much that an Act was passed to maintain 
the home price at a higher level than the export price. The 
Government afforded assistance to the dairying industry by means 
of subsidies out of the Exchequer. Since 1941, the subsidy has 
been determined by the difference between the home-controlled 
price (at present 2s. 4d. per Ib.) and the price made available 
to creameries. The subsidy has been continued in order to keep 
down the cost of living. The present prices paid to creameries are 
1o}d. per gallon during the months April to November and 1s. 
per gallon during the months December to March. During the 
period April-November, 1945, the subsidy necessary to maintain 
this price was 29s. per cwt. of butter and the present subsidy for 
the winter months is 61s. 6d. per cwt. 

The report of the Committee on Post-Emergency Agricultural 
Policy recommended the maintenance of a guaranteed price of 
butter to increase production to meet the requirements of the 
home market. The Report further recommended that any export 
surplus that becomes available should be sold in the world market 
at competitive prices and that the guaranteed price should be 
then lowered gradually until there was no difference between home 
and export prices. This was regarded by the Committee as a 
short-term policy pending the adoption of long-term plans for 
improving the yield of dairy cows and thus cheapening the cost 
of producing butter. The long-term programme, which has been 
accepted by the Government, embraces a variety of measures 
designed to improve the breeding and feeding of dairy cattle, with 
special regard to raising the yield of milk and butter fat. 

The Government has decided that the best form of encourage- 
ment for the dairying industry in the immediate future is an 
assurance that there will be a market for the total output of the 
creameries at prices guaranteed in advance for a number of years. 
The guaranteed price will take the form of a standard price which 
will be subject to variation according as the costs of milk produc- 
tion rise or fall. As the principal cost of milk production is the 
price of food for cattle, the main determinant in the guaranteed 
price will ‘be changes in the price of foodstuffs. The period of 
guarantee will be for five years certain, and two years’ notice 
will be given before the guarantee is withdrawn. Such notice 
will not be given until the guarantee has been in operation for at 
least three years. The first guaranteed prices under this scheme 
will be 1o}d. per gallon from April to December 1946 and Is. 
per gallon from December*1946 to March 1947. The total cost 
of this guarantee to the Exchequer will amount to about 
£1,000,000 a year. This charge should decrease substantially 
if feeding stuffs become more plentiful and cheaper. A drop in 
the cost of butter manufacture will also take place as soon as 
packages and other requisites become less expensive. In the 
long run, of course, the factor which will relieve the burden on 
the Exchequer will be the improvement in the productive effi- 
ciency of the industry whereby costs will be reduced to a level 
which will enable Irish butter to compete once more in the 
export market without a subsidy. 
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A NEW series of Pamphlets by experts to interest the general 
reader and assist the specialist in solving the most urgent 
problems which face the country to-day. 
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Unfettered Investment 


HE Investment (Control and Guarantees) Bill, to which the 

House of Commons gave a second reading on Tuesday, is the 
second of three measures which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
calculates will give him all necessary financial sanctions to 
implement the Government’s economic policy. The Bank of 
England Bill, with its powers of direction under Section 4, is— 
or may become—an instrument governing the pattern of short- 
term bank lending. The Investment Bill has a dual purpose of 
transition control over operations in the new capital market and, 
in the period beyond inflationary scarcities, of assisting the wider 
planning of real capital development. These measures will pre- 
sently be completed by the Exchange Control Bill which 
again will have two main purposes—to insulate domestic 
capital from the temptations of foreign travel, and to ensure 
the successful carrying out by this country of the obligations 
under the Washington Agreements to provide free exchange in 
payment for current transactions. 

Such are the three main girders of the system—gaunt and 
rigid, and lacking much in the way of fabric to show the even- 
tual shape of the structure. There is little pre-fabrication here: 
and the ultimate design has not been much illuminated by 
Tuesday’s debate on the Investment Bill. The Chancellor 
rested his case for control of new borrowing during the transi- 
tion phase—when unregulated demand might provoke intoler- 
able stresses—upon the “ national interest.” It is time that this 
high-sounding but almost meaningless phrase was dropped ; it 
is becoming a second-reading cliché and a substitute for thought. 
The Capital Issues Committee*, which determines the admissi- 
bility of new capital issues, is moved by no such lofty and il- 
defined conceptions. It works within a Treasury scheme of 
reference which itself provides no very exact guidance on the 
marshalling of various classes of issues in terms of the “ national 
interest.” They ensure “ posteriority” for the distributive 
trades and dog racing but they demand priority for no par- 
ticular industries. Any sensible project, particularly if it is 
backed by a sponsoring Government department, in practice 
receives no more, and no less, favourable treatment by the 
CIC than any other. 

A leading article a fortnight ago characterised this Bill. as 
“unplanned investment.” Mr Dalton threw away his oppor- 
tunity on Tuesday to show how he intended to fit its provisions 
into a long-term scheme for economic planning and full employ- 
ment. His explanation of the functions of the National Invest- 
ment Council} was superficial, but it served to show that the 
Council would be an advisory, part-time body, sensitive, if not 
wholly subservient, to the Treasury point of view. The Govern- 
ment cannot have failed to note that scepticism about the effec- 
tiveness of the NIC as an instrument for organising and stimu- 
lating investment to promote full employment is freely shared 
on both sides of the House. Throughout his speech there 
was implicit the assumption that Mr Dalton voiced explicitly 
in last week’s Coal Bill debate: that Priority No. 1 in the new 
capital market must be reserved for the Exchequer, even if 
it means impounding the compensation stock received by col- 
liery owners, and even if it means displacing genuine borrow- 
ing for productive investment. That this narrow departmental 
view should be given such prominence is good enough reason 
for supposing that the Government has not yet worked out 
its economic plan, and that the Treasury will not be capable of 
directing it when it comes. It confirms the belief that the 
CIC and the NIC will not be planning bodies so much as police- 
men, with orders to hold the traffic up all day if thereby 
the official car can get to its destination a minute earlier. Let 
the issue be stated dogmatically: the Treasury interest in the 
market is not the national interest ; it may be the opposite. 


Two main problems must be distinguished: first, temporary 
control in the narrow sense to bridge the transition from a war- 
time to a peacetime economy ; and secondly, the organising of 
a steady flow of new, real investment activity in normal times as 
part of a programme of prosperity. The two phases are quite 
distinct and call for quite separate treatment. During the transi- 
tion phase, it is universally agreed, financial control over new 
borrowing will be essential if a competitive scramble for new 
real capital is to be avoided. But control of new capital issues 
will not do the trick by itself. Industry is clamant for new fac- 
tories, new machinery and new stocks of raw materials and inter- 
mediate products. And industry, speaking broadly, is gorged 
with liquid financial capital which it will spend at the first 
opportunity on new equipment and stocks. Some companies 
will require new money from the capital market ; but many 
can finance at least the first stage of re-equipment from 
their own resources. The scramble which Mr Dalton not un- 
reasonably apprehends will not be an excessive demand for 
new finance, but an excessive demand for the real resources 
which go to the formation: of real capital. And the antidote for 
this scramble is not to be found in the hamstringing of new 
capital issues but in the regular release of physical supplies of 
materials and equipment, on the one hand, and labour on the 
other hand, to keep this process of real capital formation within 
the actual limits of physical possibilities. If, during the tran- 
sition phase, physical controls are ineffective to ration the 
excessive demand for new real investment, the equation will 
only be balanced by an inflationary rise in prices, and no 
amount of vigilance by the CIC will be capable of preventing it. 


* 


It is strange that a party which sympathises with the view 
that money is a “ meaningless symbol” should underrate these 
real factors, and concentrate its main strategy of control on the 
money side. Is it because physical and labour controls are more 
difficult to maintain, politically and administratively, than 
financial controls? Physical controls are rapidly being eroded 
already, and it would be the height of optimism to suppose that 
their sanctions will remain sufficiently effective during the transi- 
tion period to restrain the weight of demand from pulling the 
balance down on the side of inflation. If they fail, CIC austerity 
will provide no substitute. Purely financial controls, in the 
absence of physical controls, could alter the shape of an 
investment boom, by confining it to those industries and firms 
that have their own sources of finance and do not need to 
borrow. But they cannot prevent an inflation. 


But transition, though important, is a temporary phase. With 
good fortune and good management, we may come through it 
with a minimum of inflationary waste, and the maximum of 
physical re-equipment. What happens then? If pre-war ex- 
perience is any guide, the post-transition era will be charac- 
terised by an inadequate demand for new real investment—by 
a short-fall in the volume of new capital formation. Two 
consequences would flow from this state of affairs. First, the 





* New appointments to the CIC were announced: Mr Babington 
Smith (a director of Glyn Mills); Mr H. V. Berry (lately assistant 
manager of the Union Discount); and Mr C. P. Lister. Mr Binder 
and Mr Neilson are retiring. 

t+ Apart from the ex officio members, the NIC will include: Mr 
C. E. Prater (chairman of*the Finance Committee of the Cooperative 
Wholesale Society ; Sir Clarence Sadd (vice-chairman of the Midland 
Bank) ; Sir Clive Baillieu (now President of the Federation of British 
Industries) ; Mr Nicholas Davenport ; and a trade union leader to be 
announced. 
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possibility of full employment would be seriously weakened ; 
secondly, British industry would fall again into the bad ways of 
the ’thirties, when it invested a ridiculously small proportion 
of the national income in new capital equipment. It is im- 
portant to realise that this would be a failure on the demand 
side. Some of the recent speech-making by Mr Dalton and 
other Ministers has suggested that the pre-war deficiency of 
new capital from which British industry suffered was due to an 
inadequate supply of new savings to satisfy an abundant demand 
for improved equipment and the like. This is a complete mis- 
conception. All the evidence goes to show that savings were 
fully adequate to meet all the demands made upon them. 
Whether they will be in future, when equalisation of incomes 
has been carried to its limit by a Socialist Government, is perhaps 
more doubtful. The successful canalising of small savings into 
productive industry is a problem to which altogether too little 
attention has yet been given. But so far, at any rate, British 
industry has suffered from inadequate real investment, not from 
inadequacy of the financial and physical means to provide it. 


x 


This point must be made with full emphasis, because it is a 
pre-condition of the Government’s long-term investment policy. 
That policy (together with other policies in the field of taxation, 
foreign trade, and manpower budgeting) must be an integral 
part of a full-employment programme. It must be conceived in 
terms of a deficiency of demand for new capital formation in all 
years except boom years. Hence Clause 1 of the Bill, with its 
powers of control over new issues, will be totally irrelevant. The 
problem will be, not to prevent the raising of new money on 
the capital market, but to ensure the spending of industry’s 
resources upon new plant and equipment by every possible 
encouragement, cajolery and incentive. In these circumstances, 
the parrot cry of conscription of capital (defined as free reserves 
which would serve a better purpose if they were permanently 
invested) has some limited sense to it; control of new capital 
issues will have none. Among the many things which Mr 
Dalton left unsaid, his failure to enlarge upon the general 
character of Treasury Control under Clause 1, after the need 
for the Draft Order proposals to cover the transition phase has 
passed, was most conspicuous. And his claim that the use of 
these powers will be subject to adequate Parliamentary sur- 
veillance is stretching the logic of Government by order beyond 
its reasonable limit. ; 

How is a new technique of inducement to invest to be 
worked out by the Government? It is not enough to provide 
the funds. At present ample financial facilities are available. 
Industry has substantial free resources. The Nationalisation 
Boards will command large capital funds—coal is to receive 
£150 million to be spent in five years on capital improvement. 
The Development Areas (which can be easily extended by the 
simple issue of a new schedule) are receiving special capital 
assistance. The two finance corporations exist to fill the so-called 
Macmillan gap from which the open capital market is alleged 
to shrink. Presumably a Labour Government would be at least 
as willing as its predecessors to provide capital at gilt-edged 
rates for such work-creating and revenue-earning projects as 
railway electrification and new Cunard liners. And the 
Investment Bill itself provides a Treasury guarantee for up to 
£50 million new capital each year. The supply of funds could 
scarcely be more complete—and it was never seriously deficient. 
Its adequacy is in odd contrast to the notion that capitalist 
enterprise is essentially predatory, for nothing could be more 
open-handed than the provision of new finance for industry—or 
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rather for those sectors of industry which the Government 
regard as eligible. Indeed, the more serious doubt js 
whether the industry will be predatory enough ; whether, in 
normal peacetime conditions, it will seize these opportunities 
to get cheap and ample capital. And it is no use taking the 
doctrinaire line that nationalised industries and public works 
expenditure can be called upon to fill any gap. If they succeed— 
which is remotely possible—it will only be at the grave expense 
of distorting the industrial fabric of the country, and of wasteful 
movement of labour. 


* 


It is here that new lessons have to be learned and new policies 
applied. The National Investment Council may have a useful 
co-ordinating function to perform. It may focus the work of the 
Economic Secretariat and the Central Statistical Office, and 
strike a balance sheet at intervals of the logistics of a prosperity 
programme. It may be able to direct a spotlight upon industries 
whose demand for new capital seems lacking, and those which 
may be absorbing a disproportionate share of resources in new 
capital formation. But it does not promise to be the sort of body 
which is capable of recognising the ultimate importance of the 
new process, or of anticipating in good time those secular techno- 
logical changes which eventually displace established industries 
from positions of pre-eminence. A painstaking National In- 
vestment Council could proffer advice all of which pointed in 
the general direction of a full employment policy but which 
nevertheless tended to perpetuate the old, to inhibit the young, 
and to ignore the newly-born. There are wastes which the 
most conscientious planner does not always avoid ; and they are 
not necessarily less damaging to the community than the dissipa- 
tions of free enterprise. 

But this is still planning in the council chamber. Whose job 
will it be to do the field work—to talk to industrialists, to per- 
suade them to invest money in new equipment, to give them a 
background of economic policy to guide their own commercial 
activities, to suggest new techniques, new lay-outs of plant, 
and new possibilities of demand? An active investment policy 
has yet to be “sold” to industry. No pre-war government 
succeeded in doing so, and a Socialist Government will not find 
it easy. They will find that industrialists tend to retain the 
anachronistic notion that the “national interest” has some 
connection with their own ability to make profits. So the new 
commercial travellers, selling policies of full employment and 
active investment, should be tactful in the handling of this heresy 
about profit, and concentrate upon the substance of their job—to 
demonstrate that new investment pays an individual, as well as 
a social dividend, and to encourage the greatest increase in pro- 
ductive equipment capable of contributing a progressive ex- 
pansion of the national income. Let them be accompanied by 
a friendly inspector of taxes, and they will be assured of a 
welcome by all sensible industrialists. When that happens half 
the battle for an expansive programme of industrial re-equip- 
ment will already be won. 

A government which advocates economic planning in a broad 
sense must develop its application in detail. The Investment 
Bill fails to do this, save in the’form of interim financial controls 
which may not prove effective even in the period of transition. 
Its long-term instruments of policy have yet to be defined, but, 
so far as they have taken putative shape in the National Invest- 
ment Council, they are remote and aloof from the level of indus- 
trial decision. Parochial and advisory, the NIC looks more 
like a cardboard facade than a real instrument of policy. 
In that 85 per cent sector of British industry, where private 
initiative will retain some sort of scope, individual decisions will 
be taken which together will determine the measure of pro- 
sperity for the community as a whole. It will be the Govern- 
ment’s main task, once the immediate post-war difficulties have 
been surmounted, to give these decisions social significatice ; to 
blend enterprise in new acts of real investment with the general 
objective of a rising national income ; and to demonstrate that 
opportunities for private profit are not inimical to the national 
interest. The Government has a long way to go before it can 
bring itself to seek a full partnership with industry. But it must 
eventually do so, without condescension and without prejudice. 
Then, perhaps, unfettered investment will have some meaning. 
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“A HEALTHY 
AND WELL-BALANCED 
AGRICULTURE ” 


Never have a vigorous agriculture and the practice 
of good husbandry been so vital to national well- 
being as in recent critical years. They are no 
less important to-day and for the future. 


The provision of seasonal and other credit is only 
one of many services that a modern bank can 
contribute to these ends. A _ scientific, well- 
planned agriculture demands close accounting 
and detailed costing. For these purposes, as 
for the transmission and collection of money 
with ease, economy and safety, a banking account 
forms an indispensable part of a progressive 
farmer’s equipment. 


The Manager of any branch of the Midland 
Bank—Britain’s largest bank—will gladly explain 
to any farmer, market gardener or other participator 
in Britain’s most extensive industry the manifold 
ways in which the operation of a banking account 
will help him, 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 





The Greatest Good is Prudence ; 
a@ more precious thing than 
Philosophy. From it spring all 
the other virtues. 

EPICTETUS 


IF the function of modern banking could 
be described in one sentence it could not be 
better summarized than as the centre of 
activity in the exercise of this great virtue by 
the people, for the benefit of themselves 
individually and of the whole nation. 


Prudence does not, of course, mean hoarding 


or mere defensive saving. As a Lord Halifax 
of three centuries ago said : “‘ Wise venturing 
is the most commendable part of human 
prudence.” 


Your banker is backing wise venturing from 
hour to hour and will take a leading part in 
the recovery of peace with plenty. 


MARTINS BANK 
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AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID UP) - - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - ~- £3,000,000 


AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 

THE ALLAHABAD BANK LiD., with 15 Branches and 
Sub-Agencies 

The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and pro- 


vides exceptional facilities for financing every description 
of trade. with the East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at 
short notice are received at rates which may be ascertained 
on application. 

The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executor- 
ships. 

Head Office : 


38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch : 
28, CHARLES Ii STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch : 52, MOSLEY STREET 
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Wages Reviewed 


ts Government is under great pressure to formulate a 
national wages policy. Mr. Attlee denied vehemently, when 
questioned in the House of Commons, that the Government 
lacked a coherent wage policy. If there is such a policy, how- 
ever, it is certainly being kept extremely dark. The impression 
gathered from any examination of the present level of wages, 
and from the claims now being brought forward by the unions, 
is that the traditional method of sectional pressure for increases 
without reference to the general interest still prevails. Perhaps 
this is what Mr Attlee means by a policy. 


it would be interesting to have information about the course 
of earnings since the war ended. Unfortunately, the Ministry 
of Labour’s next six-monthly review of earnings will not be 
published until next month, and even then will only relate to 
July, 1945. The latest available figures, relating to January, 1945, 
cannot be taken as representative of the position to-day. These 
figures showed that the earnings of about six million workers 
in the last pay week of that month averaged 93s. 9d. a week, 
and represented an increase of 7 per cent over October, 1938 
(compared with 82 per cent in July, 1944). The survey did 
not give any figure for wage rates, but it was stated that the 
average level of rates in the industries covered had only increased 
by 38 per cent over October, 1938—just half the increase in 
earnings. There is undoubtedly still a wide margin between the 
relative increases in wage rates and earnings, but it is unlikely 


to be as wide as 38 per cent to-day. A number of factors 
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Sources : Professor Bowley’s Index, from Bulletins of the London and Cambridge Economic 
Service, substituting latest figures of earnings in coal mining. Ministry of Labour Index 
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operating during 1945 will have contributed towards narrowing 
this margin. On the one hand, there has been a reduction in 
the amount of overtime worked, in Sunday and night duty and 
in the payment of war and special bonuses, while there has been 
a steady shift in employment away from the higher-paid indus- 
tries. On the other hand, the pressure for higher time rates 
to compensate for the loss of overtime earnings has increased. 


Some idea of the extent to which the unions have succeeded 
in securing higher rates can be gathered from figures published 
in the current Ministry of Labour Gazette. In the industries 
covered by this survey, which excludes government employees, 
domestic servants, shop assistants and clerks, more than 7 million 
workers gained a total net increase of £1,750,000 during 1945, 
thus raising the average level of wages to about 53 per cent 
above that of October, 1939—though only to § per cent 
above that at the end of 1944, when the imcreases secured 
totalled £1,950 000 and affected over 84 milhon workpeople. 


One third of the total increase during 1945 was accounted for by 
the metal and engineering group, but there were increases in 
most of the principal industries, for example, in railways, build- 
ing, docks and textiles. A very small number of workers had 
their wages decreased under sliding scale agreements, but the 
majority of these had compensating increases at other times 
during the year. It is, incidentally, interesting to note that over 
half the increases secured during 1945 were arranged by the 
normal process of collective bargaining, or through Joint Indus- 
trial Councils ; most of the remainder were settled by arbitra- 
tion and mediation. 

The course of wage rates is best seen by reference to Pro- 
fessor Bowley’s wage index, as tabulated in the latest igsue of 
the Bulletin of the Oxford University Institute of Statistics. 

This table, given in the previous column, shows that the 
increases have been far from uniform—the largest increases have 
been secured by miners and agricultural workers, but some of 
the other low-paid industries increased at a relatively small rate. 

It is unfortunately difficult to compare wage rates with any 
degree of accuracy or to tabulate the increases for the various 
industries.* There are so many variations between district 
rates, systems of payment and grades of workers that it is 
impossible to establish a common standard. The following 
summary, however, sets out some of the minimum rates which 
have been agreed for certain industries, by collective bargaining 
or through Joint Councils, and are now in operation. 


Minimum Adult Rates in Certain Industries 


Agriculture —For a 48-hour week the minimum rate is 70s. for 
men and 48s. for women. 

Mining.—The national minimum is roos. for underground 
workers and 90s. for surface workers. Mining craftsmen receive 
106s. per week for six shifts per week. 


Engineering.—The average rate for a skilled timeworker is 96s., 
for a skilled pieceworker 107s. 4}d., and for a labourer 8os., 
in each case for a 47-hour week. For women employed on 
women’s work under the National Women’s Schedule, timeworkers 
receive 58s. and pieceworkers §2s. 6d., plus a minimum piecework 
bonus of 27} per cent on the basic rate, making a total of 62s. 8d. 
Under the Relaxation agreement, women replacing men receive 
the full rate after an agreed period. 


Shipbuilding.—A skilled timeworker’s rate is 98s., that of an 
unskilled timeworker 79s., and a skilled repairer rors., in each 
case for a 47-hour week. 


Railways.—There are a great variety of rates for the different 
grades, and three different rates apply to London, industrial and 
rural areas. The national minima for adult male workers are 87s., 
85s. and 84s. for each of the three areas respectively. A driver, 
after five years, receives 126s. 6d. in all three areas and a fireman 
107s. 6d. (in both cases with a rent allowance of 3s. in London). 
Women replacing men, receive the full rate, after three months’ 
probationary period, less 4s. a week. 


Docks.—Under the recent dock agreement the minimum for 
the bigger ports is 104s. 6d., and for smaller ones 99s. per week. 


Road Passenger Transport.—Bus drivers under the London 
Passenger Transport Board have a minimum of 114s. 8d. for a 
48-hour week, and bus conductors 108s. 6d. Rates in municipal 
undertakings vary from 92s. 6d. to 98s. for drivers and 87s.- 6d. 
to 95s. In London, women replacing men receive 90 per cent 
of their starting rate for six months and rise to the full rate after 
two years. Similar provisions exist for women in municipal under- 
takings. 

Building —A number of different rates exist for London and 
provincial areas. According to an agreement reached in Novem- 
ber, 1945, the minimum for a building craftsman in inner London 
is 115s. 6d. and for a labourer 92s. sd. In the lower-rated area, 
a craftsman’s minimum is 95s. 4d. and a labourer’s 77s. 


Brick-making.—For a 48-hour week a labourer’s minimum is 
79s., and the rates for various operations vary from 82s. to 87s. 


* The information on minimum wage rates in this article is derived 
from material supplied by the Trades Union Congress, the Labour 
Research Department and from the Min‘stry of Labour Gazette. 
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Heavy Chemicals and Plastics—For 47-hour week, 82s. 3d. 
for men and 63s. 8d. for women 


Drug and Fine Chemical Manufacture—For a 48-hour week, 
men: Class I occupations 92s., Class II 87s., Class III 82s.; 
women, 61s, and 55s. for Classes I and II respectively. 

Printing.—A variety of minima exist for printing, according to 
area and process. In England and Wales, excluding London, 
jinotype, etc., operators receive from 118s. to 129s.; hand com- 

sitors, 110s. to 119s. Some typical rates are: England and 
Wales, Grade I towns, linotype or monotype compositors, I12s.; 
machine minders, Class I, 103s.; linotype, morning news (night), 
129s.; packers, machine feeders, etc., 88s. 6d. Higher rates are 
paid in London and lower rates in Grade 4 towns. Women in 
letterpress departments receive 55s. in Grade 1 towns. 

Local Authorities—Minima for manual workers in non-trading 
services vary from 70s. to 89s. 3d per week. 

Retail Distribution—Male shop assistants (25 years) in food 
and drapery have minima of 79s. in London, 76s. in provincial 
A towns and 74s. in provincial B towns. The corresponding 
rates for women are 54S., 51S. and 49s. respectively. 

Woolcombing.—Under a recent agreement, new rates for men 
have been established at 75s. 8d. (lowest rate), 80s. 6d. (average 
rate) and 92s. 8d. (highest rate). Corresponding rates for women 
are 55S., §78. 7d. and 62s. 4d. 

Silk.—Agreed Joint Industrial Council minima are 76s. for 
men and §2s. for women, for 48-hour week. 

Refractory Goods Manufacture —Including war bonus and 
special timekeeping allowance the minimum rate for men is 81s. 
and for women §2s. 6d. 


Approximately 25 million workers are covered by Wages 
Councils legislation, which lay down statutory minima. The 
table at the foot of the page shows the minimum rates for men 
and women in a number of the most important Wages Councils 
(formerly Trade Boards) industries. 
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Rate for lowest grade Rate for typical class 


Wages Council Typical Class 

















| Time Piece Time Piece 
a r a. oe ae — aon 
Baking (England & 
Wales) Men 70/0-74/0* sil Confectioners 76/0-80/0*| 
Women |47/0-50/0*| 11, | a \52/0-56/0* 
Boot Shoe Men | 84/6 * Sole sewing machinists) 91/6-96/6 
Repair Women 63/6 ose eee eee wee 
Cutlery Men 82/0 vi Grade I 92/0 2/1k 
Women 56/0 1/3} ies on ode 
Dressmaking (Eug- 
land & Wales) 
Men | 68/0 1/6} Cutters | 88/0 | I/liy 
Women 37/0-42/ my - Experienced hands |41/0-48/0*| i 
Flax and Hemp | 
Men | 73/3 it Under-tenter | 80/11 | a 
Women | 44/8 1 On Spinners, weavers 50/7 1/034 
Fumiture Men | 10/6 +159 | Productive workers | 86/2 +180 
Manufac. Women | 43/1 | +15% is | sofia | 415% 
Fur Men 63/0 bon Sorters 78/0 ie 
Women | 40/0 a Fur machinists | 88/0 1/58 
Hat, cap & millinery | 
(England & Wales) 
Men 68/0 1/64 Cutters, blockers 84/0 1/10} 
Women | 41/0 0/114 a bid ay 
Hollow-wareMen 75/4} 1/9} eee we 
Women 47/113 1/1} ae bee 
Jute Men | 70/3 ake Loom tenters 91/6 
Women | 44/6 0/11 Spinners 47/3 
Laundry Men 78/0 - on eis 
Woinen 50/0 | 1/2} Emergency worker 52/0 1/23 
Made-up Men | 68/0 | 1/6 Sewing machinists 80/0 1/9 
Textiles Women 44/0 | /0 50/0 1/14 
Milk distribution 
(England & Wales) | 
Men 71 /6-83/6* ves ose Se8 
Women |48/6-56/6* Shop assistants 49/- 58/6* 
Perambuiator and 
nvahd carriage 
Men | 74/0 | +10% Body-makers 83/0 +10% 
Women 53/0 | +10% - 55/9 +10% 
Ready made and | | 
wholesale bespoke | ; ; | | 
tailoring Men | 72/0 | (fT Fitters, tailors, etc. 88/0 | l/llk 
Women | 46/0 | 1704 | wee og lte, Bram 
Rubber Men | 73/0 {75/04 13/0) Dry mixers 17/0 {80/0+ 13/0 
Manufac. Women | 49/0 45/04 13/0, oe eee eee 
Tobacco Men | 79/8} | 88/11% | Cutters, stovers 85/83 | 95/10 
Women 50/44 | 56/1% eee eos we 
Toy Men | 79/0 | +10% 
Women | 56/0 | +10% eee 





Certain facts emerge from the foregoing study of the wages 
position. In the first place, it shows the large disparity between 
men’s and women’s wages, both in Wages Councils industries 
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and in those covered by voluntary agreements, except where 
women are taking jobs hitherto considered to be men’s work. 
Secondly, the minima laid down in some of the Trade Board 
industries are extraordinarily low and in many cases, especially 
in regard to women’s wages, appear to be inadequate for sub- 
sistence. Thirdly, there is a considerable diversity of rates 
between industries, as well as between earnings, and some of 
the industries which can be regarded as most essential to 
industrial reconstruction are among the least well remunerated. 

Any account of wages at the present time would be incom- 
plete without reference to a number of important wage claims 
now pending. The claim of the agricultural workers for a 
£4 10s. minimum, which was recently rejected by the Agricul- 
tural Wages Board, is to be reheard. The efforts of the trade 
unions in engineering and kindred trades to establish a new wage 
structure, with the introduction of new grades, will involve 
an upward revision of minima. The proposals of the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union are: £4 115. for a labourer, £5 6s. 
for a skilled operator, and £5 18s. for a craftsman, with higher 
piecework minima for the last two grades. In the meantime the 
National Engineering Joint Trades movement has applied for 
a 20s. a week increase on base rates with proportionate increase 
on piecework prices, for a 40-hour week. The national claim of 
the unions catering for road passenger transport workers. now 
under negotiation, would bring the level of wages in provincial 
company-owned undertakings nearer the level of those in the 
municipal undertakings. It is also reported that railway workers 
are preparing afresh claim. The rejection by the railway com- 
panies of their original claim for a £4 10s. minimum nearly 
led to national strike action. The wage changes proposed by 
the Evershed Committee on cotton spinning are now being 
discussed in Lancashire, and presumably proposals of a similar 
nature will be made for the weaving section, Radical improve- 
ments in wages in the woollen industry, where there is a serious 
labour shortage, are also under contemplation. 

In many cases, the union’s claim for a wage increase is coupled 
with the demand for a shorter working week (cf. the recent 
railway and dock claims); other unions, for example in cotton 
spinning, are not at present pressing the claim for a 40-hour 
week ; in other cases again, the demand for shorter hours and 
improved conditions takes precedence over that for an increased 
monetary minimum. The miners, for example, whose minima 
are governed by the national agreement until June 1948, did 
not include a new minimum demand in their twelve-point 
charter. In nearly all current wage claims, there is a tendency 
which is healthy and wholly desirable, towards unification and 
simplification of the wage structure of each industry, for ex- 
ample, in the proposals for grading engineers’ wages and in 
those for the cotton spinning industry. The transport workers 
are aiming, in their claim, to bring some measure of uniformity 
into the diversity of local rates. In relation to a smaller industry, 
the recent agreement concluded in the furniture trades incor- 
porated into two main rates the existing large number of dis- 
trict rates. Another of the trade union objectives is to incor- 
porate any advances which may have been secured during the 
war years into their permanent wage agreements. In many case3, 
this takes the form of the retention of the guaranteed week 
principle in wage agreements, as with the dockers, engineers and 
building workers. Where there have been war bonuses ond 
other special bonuses, the unions—for example, the engineers 
—have sought to consolidate them in their basic rates. 

One significant, and encouraging, feature of certain recent 
wage agreements is the inclusion of a 1eference to the need for 
increased productivity. This was done, in 1ather general terms, 
in the building and dock wage agreements, and more specifi- 
cally in the furniture agreement, which committed the signa- 
tories to co-operate in raising production per man hour: This is 
undoubtedly the key to the wages problem in any industry, 
and hitherto the trade unions have paid too little attention to 
the pressing need for greater productivity. The system of pay- 
ment by results, which has been greatly extended during the 
war, provides an incentive to output, which is lacking in the 
case of time rates. The unions would be well advised, in con- 
sidering further wage claims, as well as seeking to establish a 
minimum, to consider the whole question of piece rates 
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Business Notes 


Loan Uncertainties and the Market 


This week’s uncertain drift in the industrial share market 
has had no great effect on prices, but the tone has been tinged 
by a sense of uneasiness. To this very limited extent, the Stock 
Exchange has shared in the feeling of apprehension which this 
week’s events in Westminster and Washington have generated. 
The spectacle of a formal issue being driven to the limit in pro- 
tracted sessions of the Security Council is not a reassuring symbol 
of the emergence of international accommodation without which 
the peace of the world will never be assured. But the delays of 
Congress in getting down to consideration of the dollar loan to 
this country, and the rise in the heat of much American comment 
on Britain’s merits, have suggested more strongly: that here, 
perhaps, is the one factor which can shake the market’s composure. 

Industrials have hitherto held their ground despite the Govern- 
ment’s policies, because they rested on the assumption that once 
reconversion was under way, and normal output was more or 
less restored, the fall in the value of money would release indus- 
try’s pent-up capacity to make higher profits and pay increased 
dividends. Now these assumptions may be challenged by the 
fear that, if the dollar loan does not materialise—or even if it is 
unduly delayed—reconversion might become a matter of siege 
economics, with no easement of austerity for the consumer, and 
no breathing space for industry whose re-equipment could be 
effected with the assistance of American plant and raw materials. 


It would not be surprising if these general considerations 
played a more significant réle in market movements in the near 
future than they have this week. And apart from their wider 
implications, particular sections of the market might be more 
adversely affected by a threatened shortage of dollars than others 
—tobacco and film shares are obvious examples. To have regard 
to these possibilities is an act of prudence, and not a matter of 
desperate pessimism. But the industrial share market’s immuta- 
bility is at least beginning to wear a faintly unreal air against a 
background of economic doubt at home and throughout the 
Western world. 

Among gilt-edged stocks, the now familiar story of advances in 
the long-dated issues has again been repeated. Wednesday’s rises 
were particularly marked, and among them Local Loans bounded 
5/16 to 99 11/16. This magic attraction of par, however, was 
not felt by Old Consols, which have been left well behind in the 
rise. The quality of this week’s advance, indeed, suggests that it 
is based less on speculative buying than on a keen investment 
demand for yield. At the other extreme of the market, the 
“shorts ” remain dogged—and this at a time when there is still 
no perceptible evidence of selling by industrial holders to raise 
finance for new capital programmes. 


* * * 


After the Coal Debate 


The closing stages of the coal debate were reported too late 
for comment in last week’s issue. The Opposition was suffi- 
ciently tenacious to insist on an early morning sitting on Thurs- 
day, during which each of the financial resolutions was forced to 
a division. But these proceedings added little to the lustre of the 
debate. Mr Shinwell announced thé composition of the arbitral 
tribunal—Lord Greene, Master of the Rolls, Mr Justice Cohen, 
and Sir Harold Howitt, president of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants. He also disclosed that of the £150 million to be 
made available to the industry during the next five years as much 
as £30 million would be required for working capital. Although 
the Opposition made some play with the shortage of manufac- 
turing capacity for producing coal-getting machinery in this 
country, the Minister’s case for the immediate preparation of 
schemes for capital development—involving much labour as well 
as equipment—is clearly unanswerable. 

Mr Shinwell was in some degree more informative about his 
long-term policy for coal when the financial resolutions were being 
discussed than he was on second reading. But he displayed no 
little petulance and arrogance in giving a handful of facts. The 
resistance of Government spokesmen ‘to the unaffected desire of 
the Opposition for information showed that they regarded the 
Opposition’s questions as some sort of subtle political stratagem. 
Mr Shinwell thought that the other side would ask for more and 
offered them the answers which he thought they deserved. As an 
example of ministerial bad manners and irresponsibility this 


would be hard to excel. Does Mr Shinwell suppose that cavalie 
treatment of the Opposition is good enough for the inquiring 
public, too? 

The Mining Association has since joined issue with Mr Dalton 
on some references which he made during the debate to the 
measure of agreement which had been reached in preliminary 
discussions between the Government and the Association. Some 
of these points involved glosses and differences of emphasis, 
natural enough in an ebullient speaker like Mr Dalton. Others 
exposed frank errors—like the Chancellor’s suggestion that the 
owners were content with 50 per cent of-former profits by way of 
interim payments, which he sought to justify on the peculiar 
ground that the “ risk ” would have been taken out of the industry 
at this interim stage—before compensation had been settled, His 
exposition of Clause 22 was equally misconceived. Compensation 
stock will be frozen in the hands of those colliery companies 
which do not liquidate or extend their other business, but become, 
in effect, investment trusts. Such a company, said Mr Dalton, 
might want 


to throw large quantities of this compensation stock on the market 
in order to acquire industrial equities which would give a higher 
yield to its shareholders. This we do propose to prevent. I make 
no bones about this. In this Clause we maintain that operations of 
this sort do not serve any social purpose at all; and, in addition 
to that, they may seriously disturb the gilt-edged market... It 
is our intention to safeguard the gilt-edged market against un- 
necessary disturbance and improper manipulation. . . It is of very 
great advantage and importance that gilt-edged securities should 
not be jigged' up and down by this kind of manipulation. 
It is necessary to prevent the throwing upon the market, needlessly 
from the social point of view, of large chunks of Government 
securities. 


This is the crudest chop-logic. Why is it anti-social to sell 
property on a market which the Treasury already controls? 
Where is the social advantage in preventing a sale of £1 million 
of compensation stock and yet allowing one thousand individual 
transactions of £1,000 each? Mr Dalton is a master of the 
pejorative adjective ; but it will take more than prejudice to 
produce coal efficiently and to pay for it fairly. 


Dee 6 


* * x 


Exeunt Essential Work Orders 


The Ministry of Labour has made its first announcement 
of the withdrawal of the Essential Work Orders, forecast in Mr 
Isaacs’ statement on December 13th. As from May 4th, under- 
takings in the engineering industry will be de-scheduled. This, 
it has been estimated, will free some 24-3 million workers. A 
second notice of withdrawal also with 3 months’ notice has been 
issued for motor vehicle repair shops and garages. Until then, 
the provisions of the Orders will remain in force. At the present 
time, the orders apply to some 84 million workers, but announce- 
ments about further withdrawals are expected to follow very 
soon, and by the end of May it is estimated that they will apply 
to only about 2$ million workers. 

The engineering industry offers prospects of relatively high 
earnings and reasonably favourable conditions, and need have no 
fear of a shortage in the supply of labour. But there are good 
grounds for supposing that it now has far too much, and that 


part of the “stickiness” of the size of the labour force still 


engaged in munitions work is due to the retention of labour which 
is surplus to actual requirements. The removal of such frictions 
should greatly assist the reallocation of labour to other civilian 
employment. But when the Ministry of Labour comes to with- 
draw the Orders from other industries, less well-paid but equally 
essential, difficulties may arise. It is unlikely that coal mining will 
be removed from the list at an early date, or agriculture, in spite 
of the representations of the Agricultural Workers’ Union. But 
it may prove difficult to retain labour controls in certain unpopular 
industries and to lift them in others. 

Few tears will be shed at the passing of Essential Work 
Orders, though their withdrawal plainly, does not assist the 
planning of orderly reconversion. Employers in many cases 
have found that the Orders tended to undermine labour discipline 
while the workers have often resented the restriction on their 
freedom, and many conflicts have arisen over such matters as 
the interpretation of the: phrase “serious misconduct.” At the 
same time, the Orders, which were a necessary weapon of war 
mobilisation. have many intrinsic good points. The guaranteed 
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week in itself ensured security of employment, which has been 
beneficial in casual employment such as docks and building 
(though this was achieved under conditions of full employment in 
war-time), and the requirement that an undertaking should pay 
not less than the “ recognised terms and conditions ” and provide 
satisfactory provision for welfare (even if the standard has not 
always been very high) introduced a further element of protection. 
One object of giving 3 months’ notice before the withdrawal 
takes effect is to enable the two sides of an industry to incor- 
porate into their wage agreements any features of the EWO that 
they may wish to retain. The engineering unions are already 
oe the retention of the guaranteed week in their wage 
claim. 


x * * 


Empire and Bretton Woods 


The first meeting of the International Monetary Fund, at 
which the executive directors are to be appointed and the formal 
machinery set up, is due to be held at Wilmington Island, 
Georgia, in just under four weeks from now. But the increasing 
uncertainty about the fate of the Anglo-American loan is hardly 
calculated to accelerate ratification of the Bretton Woods agree- 
ment by those that still remain outside. The principal omissions 
from the list of signatories now are Russia, Australia and New 
Zealand, while India, though the Government was an original 
signatory, has still to confirm her attitude. 

The two extremes are Russia, whose attitude, though as in- 
scrutable as ever, is likely to be strongly influenced by Congress 
handling of the loan to Britain, and New Zealand, which is still 
expected to follow Britain’s lead. Australia, however, has re- 
cently expressed grave doubts. The Cabinet, according to the 
Minister of Transport, is unanimously agreed upon the disadvan- 
tages of Bretton Woods; and the only present dispute, it is 
affirmed, is whether the disadvantages of non-participation would 
be even greater. Meanwhile, the Indian Government’s adherence 
to the agreement has been called in question by the Legislative 
Assembly. The Finance Member, Sir Archibald Rowlands, has 
nad to admit that the Government broke a pledge by signing in 
advance of approval by the Assembly. The matter is now to be 
left to a free vote of the House, which has appointed a sub- 
committee to report on the whole question, and the Government 
is pledged to take no further action in relation either to the 
Fund or the Bank unless and until an affirmative vote is secured. 
It has since been unofficially reported that the attitude of the sub- 
committee may turn very largely upon what assurances can be 
obtained about the future of India’s accumulated sterling balances. 

It is idle to speculate about the outcome of these deliberations. 
But it is worth noting that, if India and Australia should both 
remain outside the Fund, the balance of power within it will be 
shifted substantially to the detriment of the British Common- 
wealth. The original balance, based upon full adherence, was 
justified in the public mind by the fact that the aggregate quotas 
of the Empire fell not far short of that of the United States, 
giving the Empire 25 per cent of the total voting power and 
the United States 273 per cent. But the combined quotas of 
India and Australia are equal to nearly half the UK quota, and 
represent over one-quarter of the“total potential Empire share. 
As the position now stands (with Russia, New Zealand and 
Australia outside and India only technically inside), the US share 
of present capital quotas is roughly 40 per cent and the total 
“dollar bloc” share (including Mexico, Central and South 
America) is 47 per cent. Britain’s share is no more than 187 per 
cent, and the present aggregate Empire share is under 25 per cent. 


* * * 


Clause 4 and Publicity 


Two further important changes in Clause 4 have emerged 
from the passage of the Bank of England Bill through the 
House of Lords. Efforts in the Commons had been directed 
to ensuring that there would be adequate publicity for any use 
of the new powers to direct the commercial banks. A Govern- 
ment amendment at that stage in effect gave such an assurance 
by providing that, before any direction was issued, the Treasury 
would give the banker concerned an opportunity to “ make repre- 
sentations.” A banker who thus secured advance information of 
the Treasury’s intentions would, therefore, be free to have the 
matter raised in Parliament, or otherwise initiate public discus- 
sion. But the value of this concession had been somewhat 
weakened by Mr Dalton’s suggestion that in certain cases the 
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Official Secrets Act might apply. Although such cases might be 
very rare, the fear that any particular direction was one of them 
might have led the banker to play for safety. The latest amend- 
ment—also sponsored by the Government—ensures that a banker 
will Know how the matter stands, by placing on the Treasury 
the whole responsibility for saying when the Official Secrets Act 
applies. If the Treasury does not certify that the subject is 
confidential within the meaning of that Act, there will be absolute 
freedom to discuss it in public. 

This is certainly a more flexible, and therefore more satisfactory. 
arrangement than the alternative amendment introduced by Lord 
Simon, which would have required every direction to be published 
forthwith in the London Gazette. As Lord Simon himself later 
agreed, there may be cases in which none of the parties would 
want immediate publicity even though the Official Secrets Act did 
not apply. The only possible weakness in the Government ver- 
sion is that the Treasury obligation to transmit its secrecy certi- 
ficate does not arise until the written recommendations or direc- 
tions are transmitted. If, therefore, the recommendations were 
made orally, the banker might remain in doubt at the very period 
when publicity was most important for him. This, however, is 
only a theoretical blemish. If the matter were so grave as to 
involve the Official Secrets Act, the authorities would be grossly 
negligent if they did not give warning at the earliest stage. 

The second amendment is in form very slight—a mere trans- 
position of the word “may” in the main definition of the Bank’s 
power to make requests or representations. But its purpose is 
to make quite plain (what was never really in doubt) that a recom- 
mendation for action, equally with a request for information, can 
be made only if the Bank (as distinct from the Treasury) thinks it 
necessary in the public interest. Moreover, there is now an 
authoritative ruling on the relationship of sub-section (1)— 
empowering the Treasury to direct the Bank—to subsection (3), 
which is the one empowering the Bank, with Treasury authority, 
to direct other banks. The Bank’s initiative is fully protected, 
because the first sub-section “could not cover the same topic ” 
as the third sub-section. 


* x * 


Bank Dividends and Nationalisation 


A suggestion made at the recent Midland Bank meeting 
that the banks should review their dividend policy with an eye 
upon the possibility of future nationalisation may well attract the 
attention of bank shareholders generally, and for that reason 
merits comment. It was contended that, since the compensation 
payable to Bank of England stockholders was based upon their 
income over the past twenty years, the joint stock banks should 
now increase their dividends wherever possible. The notion may 
have a superficial appeal, and Lord Linlithgow did, indeed, 
promise “close consideration ” by the board. But in fact it shows 
not only an extreme political naiveté but a complete misunder- 
standing of the principle upon which compensation should be 
based. If the commercial banks were to be nationalised—and 
there is not the slightest sign that the Government is thinking 
on these lines—the compensation method applied to the Bank 
of England could not possibly be legitimately treated as a pre- 
cedent applicable to the other banks. 

The validity of the past dividend basis in the case of the Bank 
rests squarely and solely upon the assumption that Bank stock 
was in practical fact a fixed-interest (and moreover, a trustee) 
security. There was ample evidence to show that this was a 
reasonable assumption. But any similar argument in the case of 
the joint stock banks, though it might conceivably be raised, 
could not be sustained. The more the banks approximate to a 
public service, the more the possibility of variations in their 
dividends—especially in the upward direction—recedes, even sup- 
posing that available earnings would justify an increase on the 
usual prudent basis. But the dividends have in fact varied in 
the past fifteen years, and five out of the seven largest banks are 
still paying less than the customary dividend that obtained before 
the slump of 1931. ; 

In these circumstances, it would be wholly unreasonable to 
assess compensation without regard to the amount of bank . 
reserves, disclosed and undisclosed—whether or not the divi- 
dends had been increased in the meantime. In the case of the 
Bank, the amount of the reserves became irrelevant from the stock- 
holders’ standpoint simply because there was no possibility of 
their ever sharing in them. But in all cases in which there is a 
possibility of dividend variations—even though the probability of 
change is slight—an income approach to the amount of compen- 
sation must look to past and future earnings, not merely to past 
and future distributions. It is improbable, therefore, that “ close 
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consideration ” of this proposal will in any way alter the policy 
of bank boards. And, this factor apart, it is equally improbable, 
given present uncertainties about earning capacity, that any per- 
ceptible change is in prospect. The consideration that is likely 
to be uppermost is that the case for conservatism in distributions 
is even greater now than it has been in the past. 


* we * 


Disposals Discord 


No one will envy Sir Wilfrid Lindsell his task of Govern- 
ment disposals co-ordinator, and his recent “don’t shoot the 
pianist” plea was certainly well calculated to evoke sympathy— 
especially since he revealed that the all too evident dis- 
harmonies proceed from the creaking and groaning of the many 
components of the instrument on which he must perform. Its 
notes are obviously sticking badly. So many different Govern- 
ment departments are involved that it was plain from the outset 
that clear definition of function was imperative, and flexibility 
even more so. Apparently there is neither. Moreover, the 
owning departments, with customary excess of caution, seem to 
be soft-pedailing the declaration of goods as surplus lest fresh 
official demands should come forward, and until these declara- 
tions are made the disposals machine cannot begin to operate. 
This is disappointing in the extreme, for when the Treasury 
inter-departmental committee was translated into a disposals 
“ executive "—magic word—it was thought that Sir Wilfrid 
Lindsell really would have effective powers to coax, cajole and 
force the instrument into effective action. 

But though the instrument is untuned, and however much one 
may sympathise with the pianist, it is a pity that he still defends 
the incongruities in the composition that largely fills his pro- 
gramme. Indeed, he makes the Disposals White Paper even more 
incongruous than its originators did: the stale public purse motif 
now figures as the opening theme, and the second subject—pro- 
tection of the manufacturer—breaks all tradition by being 
rendered fortissimo. But, needless to say, it remains a slow 
movement. Shall we ever get to the rondo? 


* * * 


New Electricity Capital 


The issue of Lancashire Electric preference capital, which 
was largely oversubscribed on Monday, is significant in more 
ways than one. _ It is the first substantial new borrowing for 
industrial purposes to reach the capital market for a considerable 
time. The issue was advertised by prospectus on Thursday last 
week, and thus investors had four clear days to consider its 
merits—another welcome example of Cohen reforms in advance 
of legislation. And it was large and cheap—one million cumula- 
tive preference shares of £1, carrying no more than 3} per cent. 
Its success suggests that cheap money is a more potent factor 
than the threat of nationalisation for the electric power industry. 

Of the shares themselves, it is sufficient to say that they are a 
first-class investment preference issue. Times have indeed 
changed since the company had to raise 7 per cent preference 
capital (participating up to Io per cent and now receiving 7} 
per cent), and 6 per cent preference capital with the substantial 
douceur of freedom from income-tax up to 6s. in the £. Indeed, 
the 33 per cent yield basis on which the shares have been issued 
is superior even to County of London 6 per cent preference—a 
leading issue in this market, which at’present yields £3 17s. 6d. 
per cent—and is well below the yields on such stocks as York- 
shire Electric 6 per cent (£4 8s. 9d. per cent), Scottish Power 
6 per cent (£4 12s. 6d.), or North Eastern Electric 7 per cent 
(£4 18s. 3d.). These higher yields obviously reflect, in part, 
the risk of loss of present premiums if and when the electric 
power industry is nationalised. Perhaps these present returns 
are now taking too little account of the portents of Clause 23 
of the Coal Bill, with its particular provisions against hardship 
for prior charge holders. 

The point is of more than formal importance. For the 
Lancashire Electric issue is only a first instalment in the demand 
for capital by the company and by the industry generally. If 33 
per cent is established as the general basis for such new borrow- 
ing—which will eventually run into many millions of pounds— 
there will be no complaint from the industry or from the investor. 
But this basis would be strengthened by assurances that new 
capital now raised will be compensated par for par—with no 
blocking of compensation stock as the Treasury decrees in the 


case of coal—and that existing high dividend preference capital © 


will receive treatment on Clause 22 lines. 
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Rubber Prospects 


Mr F. D. Ascoll, a director of Dunlop Rubber Plantations in 
Malaya, has given an interesting account of the rubber Prospect, 
In his view, the total potential demand for rubber, natural and 
synthetic, will soon reach the rate of 1,750,000-2,C00,000 tons a 
year ; this includes the “ pipe-line demand, which is likely to be 
500,000 tons a year for three or four years to fill up stocks of raw 
materials and salesmen’s and consumers’ requirements.” If the 
estimate of the combined current and re-stocking demand appears 
somewhat optimistic, it must be remembered that the consumption 
of rubber almost doubled between the middle ’twenties and 
*thirties. It remains to be seen, however, whether demand will 
rise to the suggested level “in the near future.” 

Mr Ascoli was somewhat cautious in his view about the rate 
of supply of natural rubber during the next two years. He 
expects a maximum of 175,000 toms a year from unoccupied 
plantation areas and from countries, such as Brazil, which pro- 
duce “wild” rubber. But he said he would be impressed if the 
Far Eastern areas formerly occupied by Japan will produce, on 
an average, 500,000 tons a year in 1946 and in 1947. 

On the basis of those estimates, the gap to be filled by synthetic 
rubber during the next two years is very large—1,075,000-1,325,000 
tons. Mr Ascoli may have been too sanguine in his estimates 
of demand and too cautious in his forecast of natural rubber sup- 
plies. But if they are soundly based, they point to the need for 
the most rapid possible expansion in the production of crude 
rubber. The slower this expansion, the longer will the world 
have to rely for the satisfaction of a large proportion of its needs 
upon the synthetic rubber industry. In other words, the syn- 
thetic industry will be encouraged to intensify its research and 
to make further capital investments in the hope of securing per- 
manently a bigger share of the market than it could have obtained 
in conditions of rapid expansion of natural rubber supplies. 


The estimates also underline the urgent need for the sationali- 
sation of the growing and processing of natural rubber, as dis- 
tinct from the industry’s rehabilitation. About rehabilitation, Mr 
Ascoli said that this would cost the average estate 3d.-4d. a lb. on 
its potential crop for a full year, and proporticnately more if the 
crop is smaller. He believes that a “levelling of prices” in 
producing areas may therefore be necessary ; the price to growers 
in Malaya and British North Borneo has been fixed at rod. a Ib. 
until the end of March, while in Ceylon it is 1s. 6d. a lb. The 
price problem, undoubtedly, -is a difficult one. It should be as 
high as is necessary to ensure the speediest possible expansion in 
production ; but it should also be as low as possible to avoid the 
encouragement of the use of synthetic rubber. 


* * * 


Railway Traffics Again 


The promised publication of railway traffics has been 
implemented this’ week. Figures for the four main line railways 
and London Transport, the constituent undertakings of the pool, 
have been issued for the four weeks to January 27th, with com- 
parisons for the corresponding period of 1945. These are repro- 
duced on page 235. Even this slight insight into the demand for 
railway transport is welcome, though it is hardly sufficient. While 
the rental arrangement lasts there will be no financial interest in 
the returns of individual companies, though the regional differences 
which they might show would be significant in a broader economic 
sense. But if monthly pool figures are to be given, the Railway 
Executive Committee would provide even greater enlightenment 
if it would also give estimates of pool net revenues as well as gross 
traffic receipts. 


The figures themselves show a sharp reduction in merchandise 
receipts for the four weeks from £9,273,000 to £7,636,000, but the 
comparative period in 1945 was so occupied with military move- 
ments that the true significance of this reduction is difficult to 
assess. Bad weather last month may also have played a part. But 
the contrary increase in passenger receipts—from £12,596,000 to 
£13,206,o00— is at first sight surprising. The increase may be due 
in part to a considerable expansion of London Transport receipts, 
compared with last year when V-weapon attacks were in progress, 
and to a considerable increase in full-rate civilian travel. The 
pool, on the showing of these four weeks is deriving 54 per cent 
of its total revenue from passenger movements. In the com- 
parable period for 1938 passenger receipts (including London 
Transport) amounted to £6,570,000 ; merchandise to £4,189,000 ; 
and coal to £3,037,000. The comparative lag in coal receipts is 
not the least significant item in the comparisor. 
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Price-fixing and Incentive 


Some striking illustrations of the difficulties of price-fixing 
for Government contracts emerge from the evidence given before 
this year’s Public Accounts Committee. The 1944 Committee 
had complained that an important number of companies pro- 
ducing aircraft and engines under fixed price contracts for the 
Ministry of Aircraft Production had secured average profits, on 
capital employed, of 18.5 per cent in 1941 and 20.4 per cent in 
1942, compared with target rates of between 10 and I5 per cent; 
and that, for one-third of the contractors, profits ranged fom 20 
to 60 per cent. This year’s Committee elicited the fact that the 
1943 average rate for a somewhat smaller number of contractors 
(dealing, however, with “very large quantities”) was 20.9 per 
cent, compared with 21.6 per cent in 1942. Its Report, judged 
by the measured language of such documents, is severe: 

They consider it unsatisfactory ... that, in spite of an experi- 
ence spreading over a number of years, the contracts placed with 
the aircraft industry have resulted, owing apparently to insufficient 
regard being paid to the effect of expansion of production and in- 
creased turnover, in average rates of profit on capital so much in 
excess of the rate which Government policy envisaged. 

So far as it goes, this looks like fair comment—especially as 
prices for between 30 and 40 per cent of the MAP contracts do 
not appear to have been fixed until production was well advanced 
or delivery actually made. 

But, if the Committee is justified in its purist comment in this 
case, it none the less misses the issue of substance that is in- 
volved. Everyone, and the PAC foremost, condemns the costed 
contract as destructive of efficiency and as leading the Govern- 
ment to focus attention on profit to the neglect of cost. The 
alternative, for which successive PACs have effectively pleaded, 
is the fixed price contract, under which the price is determined 
in advance, or at any early stage, and the contractor keeps what- 
ever he can make at that price. The MAP system, which has 
relied for that determination upon technical estimates of costs in 
man-hours, etc., rather than upon actual costing of earlier con- 
tracts, is perhaps especially liable to error (though it has obvious 
administrative advantages over the costing approach). But, 
whether the Department makes a bad bargain or not, the prin- 
ciple is the same: the contractor’s incentive is ensured only 
because he knows that what he saves in costs will reach his own 
pocket (though it often disappears again in EPT). It is basically 
wrong, therefore, to judge the effectiveness of Government con- 
tract policy simply by the percentage profit on capital that the 
contractor eventually secures. . . 

The whole objective is to induce the contractor to increase his 
efficiency, reduce his costs, and (in wartime, at least) to expand 
his output ; if he does these things, his profit is almost bound to 
exceed the pre-estimated target. The Government reaps the 
benefit in output and efficiency immediately, and secures a direct 
financial saving on the next contract—the price for which will 
be appropriately lower. Moreover, it may be noted that wherever 
fixed charges are a high proportion of the total, even a small 
increase in output beyond the original estimate (whether due to 
increased efficiency or to the impossibility of precise estimation 
of so volatile a factor) will have a large effect upon the per- 
centage profit. The PAC approach may be necessary to ensure 
that Government policy has not gone widely awry. But the only 
real measure of effectiveness would be by sample-testing the 
trend of output, efficiency and unit costs over a series of suc- 
cessive contracts with individual firms. It might then be seen 
that it was often more economic to allow a fixed-price contractor 
to earn (say) 25 per cent on his capital than to dole out 10 per cent 
or so to a costed contractor after the event. 

* * * 


Facilitating New Issues 


Mr Dalton promised in the course of Tuesday’s debate on 
the Investment Bill to take up in early discussion with the recon- 
stituted Capital Issues Committéé the best means of securing 
expeditious procedure. It will be hoped that his discussions will 
remove the causes of undue delay in the CIC machinery which 
which have been far more frequent than he appears to concede. 
Already, it appears, steps have been taken to expedite the proce- 
dure on offers for sale. The Stock Exchange has been informed 
that special arrangements have been made whereby applications 
to make offers for sale will be considered by the CIC with all 
possible speed, and that there is no reason to anticipate that 
straightforward applications will encounter difficulties so far as 
the CIC is concerned. aT 

This is a sensible anticipation of the position which will exist 
when the Investment Bill is enacted, All that has been needed 
these several months past is a_simple statement of this kind, for 
issuing houses were reluctant to make offers for sale and were 
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driven to make placings instead, largely because of uncertainty 
about the treatment which they might receive from the CIC. 

A useful piece of machinery has been introduced by the Share 
and Loan Department this week. Informal consultations between 
brokers and the officials of the Department on its “ vetting” 
requirements in connection with applications for permission to 
deal have been found somewhat unsatisfactory and time consum- 
ing. A series of forms has, therefore, been introduced to provide 
a standardised procedure. On the first of these brokers request the 
Department to state its requirements, naming their principals, the 
securities for which permission to deal is sought and the method 
of issue—by prospectus, offer for sale, circular or placing. (It is 
a fair presumption that the Department will be interested in the 
reason which prompts a broker to proceed by way of placing 
rather than offer for sale). The Department will then send a 
note of its requirements so far as documents and information are 
concerned, and a list of supplementary matters which will influ- 
ence the Stock Exchange Council in reaching a decision. These 
contain eight points: the ban on issues involving bonus terms; 
minimum initial instalments of 25 per cent; the possibility that the 
Council may call for more than its written requirement of two 
years’ profits figures and ask for figures for at least two pre-war 
years and also the board’s opinion about profits since the latest 
accounts ; the disclosure of EPT standards and payments ; the 
Council’s objection to any provision in the Articles which 
adversely affects the rights of shareholders of any class; satisfactory 
underwriting arrangements; satisfactory marketing arrangements 
in the case of a placing; and finally “any matter or question of 
general policy or any matter arising out of a particular application ” 
which the Council may consider relevant. 

The Stock Exchange, Mr Dalton will perhaps note, has its own 
methods of control over new investment. 


* * * 
Rank Group Expansion 


Mr Rank has ambitious plans for showing British films 
abroad and contributing directly to the drive for increased ex- 
ports. The Rank Group is working very closely with the Board 
of Trade and, in addition, by assisting the recently-formed 
Council of Industrial Design to encourage good design in manu- 
facture, it hopes indirectly to stimulate the sale of British goods 
overseas. 

The Rank Group has now built up a formidable network for 
distribution, covering practically every country in the world. 
It expects that one of the most important markets for British 
films will be found in the Dominions, and in Canada it is con- 
templating building its own cinemas. It reports that British 
films are proving popular in China, Egypt and the Middle East, 
as well as in European countries. An agreement has recently 
been concluded with the Soviet Union for an exchange of British 
and Russian films, and the first seven British films have already 
reached Russia. It is further proposed to manufacture certain 
cinema equipment for export which formerly came from the 
United States. 

Mr Rank has not attempted any estimate of the value in 
monetary terms of the exports of British films, but if these plans 
materialise, it is bound to be substantial. British films, on the 
whole, have reached a high standard during the war. If the 
Rank group can concentrate on quality of production, as well 
as quantity, and allow the maximum freedom to its independent 
producers, the films exported will serve the dual purpose of 
raising British prestige abroad and bringing in foreign currency. 

* * * 


Progress of Reconversion 


The Board of Trade Fournal of February 2nd contains the 
second of the monthly reports on the progress of reconversion 
that the Government has decided to issue. The report for 
December is as perfunctory and as unsystematic as the one for 
November. 

The reader is informed, in an introduction, that utility furniture 
production is continuing its good progress, that jute is no longer 
a bottleneck in the carpet and linoleum industries, that footwear 
production is improving, and that labour difficulties persist in 
many machinery industries. Next, he is given more specific 
information about a number of individual industries. During 
1945, the motor industry produced 11,165 private cars, against a 
planned output of 40,000 units. In printing and paper-making 
machinery, the programmes for the second six-monthly period of 
peace-time production have been approved; the one provides 
for the production of machinery to a value of £2,000,000 and the 
other of £750,000.. The output of wizeless receivers in November 
was 21,336 units ; 5,448 of these were for export. The licensed 
programme for the manufacture of receivers now comprises, 
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913,392 units for the home market and 504,290 units for export. 
In the pottery industry, eight firms have been licensed during 
November to resume production; 53 manufacturers have now 
been licensed to reopen. The jute allocation for carpet manu- 
facturers during the first quarter of this year is at the rate of 
38 per cent of pre-war consumption, compared with 22 per cent 
during the preceding allocation period. In the hollow-ware trade 
reconversion is proceeding steadily. The production of civilian 
footwear in November comprised 7,512,400 pairs, against 7,370,000 
pairs in October and 6,329,800 pairs in September. And so on. 

All this information is useful. It is better than nothing. But 
the method of setting out the facts could be greatly improved. 

* * * 


The Government and Industrial Research 

It was unfortunate that the Government’s proposal for assist- 
ing industrial research should have been introduced, as it were, 
by the back door. It came in the form of a new regulation 
under the Emergency Laws (Transitional Provisions) Bill with- 
out any previous notice to Members. As a result, the debate 
on January 23rd was largely taken up with the niceties of Parlia- 
mentary procedure, and this measure, which may have far- 
reaching effects on the competitive position of British industry 
and which should transcend party alignments, met with a poor 
reception from the Opposition, which clearly thought that Sir 
Stafford Cripps was putting over a fast one. The issue had 
been raised in the House of Lords in November, but Lord Barnby 
had agreed to withdraw his Bill for Industrial Research on 
receiving an assurance that the Government was contemplating 
action on the same lines. Between the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons debates no more had been heard of the 
matter. 

The present regulation is temporary, pending the introduc- 
tion of permanent legislation. It follows the lines of the Defence 
(Encouragement of Export) Regulations, 1940, and applies to 
industry in general the same kind of provision as exists for the 
cotton industry under the Cotton Industry Act, 1940. It em- 
powers the Board of Trade to make arrangements for the 
co-operative provision within an industry of facilities for research 
and experiment, and to impose a compulsory levy on all the firms 
in the industry for this purpose. Although a limitation of £500,000 
per annum is apparently to be imposed for each industry, wide 
terms of reference are given, in order to ensure maximum 
flexibility. These inchide research and experiment in manu- 
facturing processes, market research, the collection and publica- 
tion of statistics and information relating to the industry and, in 
general, “any services conducive to increased efficiency in the 
production or marketing of products.” Stress is laid on the need 
for prior consultation with the representatives of the industry 
concerned—though there is nothing in the regulation to ensure 
their agreement. The idea is that the Government will deal with 
collective bodies on the lines of the Export Corporations set up 
for the wool and leather industries. 

It would be churlish not to welcome the new measure merely 
because of the unfortunate manner in which it has been intro- 
duced. It is a satisfactory sign that the Government is preparing 
to put into practice the principles it has long preached and to 
encourage research in industry. What matters now is that Sir 
Stafford should lose no time in making the necessary arrange- 
ments with industries, and that the industries should make the 
most of the financial provision to extend their existing, in some 
cases most inadequate, research facilities. At the same time, it 
is to be hoped that permanent legislation will be introduced as 
soon as there is a gap in the crowded Parliamentary time-table. 
Government by Defence Regulation is not a satisfactory basis for 
long-term industrial policy. 

* * * 


Hybrid Education in Agriculture 


Agricultural education is an awkward hybrid. There is a 
clear need for short practical courses for the ordinary farmer 
of the sort given at farm institutes. But higher education in 
agriculture has to embrace many subjects and to carry its students 
down an ill-lit staircase from theory to practice, relating, for 
instance, pure science with applied agricultural science, and then 
with practical husbandry ; moreover, it needs to cater alike for 
farmers, economists, teachers, research workers, and other agri- 
cultural specialists. 

The Loveday Committee on Higher Agricultural Education* 
is nevertheless strongly in favour of continuing and improving 
University degrees in general agriculture. To ensure an 


*Cmd. 6728. 1s.3d. HMSO. 
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adequate scientific background, it recommends raising entrance 
standards or else extending the degree to four years; and it would 
also couple all degrees with a further year’s practical work on 
a farm, although at what stage this should come is a highly 
individual matter, difficult to determine. 

The full University degree is sought after as much by specialists 
as by working farmers; but at the same time it is not really 
adequate to the needs of many specialists, who would ideally take 
a full course in their special subject—such as science, economics, 
or engineering—followed by a further graduate course, which 
need not take more than two years, in general agriculture. The 
Committee recognises and commends the value of this procedure. 
But, so far as its advice is followed, a dilemma will emerge. 
Courses in general agriculture will need to be directed increas- 
ingly to the requirements of the ordinary farmer. How long and 
how arduous should such courses be? At present besides the full 
University degree and the one-year farm institute training, there 
are two-year courses at the few existing Agricultural Colleges. 
The Loveday Committee would both continue and raise the 
standards of all types of courses, from one to four years. This is 
a laudable aim ; but while the ordinary farmer will certainly make 
increasing use of longer and more theoretical agricultural courses, 
for the time being University provision may exceed his re- 
quirements. Thus the whole policy may fall between two stools. 
Working farmers might be best suited at present with more modest 
arrangements, while specialists might be better served by the 
provision of more adequate graduate courses coupled with assist- 
ance to take a full degree course in their particular subjects. 


x * x 


World Groundnut Crop 1945-46 


In a normal pre-war year roughly one-sixth of the world’s 
supplies of vegetable oils were-derived from groundnuts ; but only 
just over one-quarter of the total world crop entered world trade. 
India, China, the United States, French and British West Africa, 
the leading producers of groundnuts, together accounted for more 
than 80 per cent of world production. The oil extracted from 
groundnuts is almost exclusively used for the manufacture of 
edible fats; in Asia and Africa groundnuts form an important 
part of the diet; while the United States of America consumes 
salted nuts in considerable quantities. 

During the war British India and the United States expanded 
their cultivation of groundnuts; and the estimated total world 
production was maintained above the pre-war average. Taking 
the period 1935-39, production averaged 8,440,000 metric tons; by 
1943 the total crop rose to 9,400,000 metric tons; in 1944 it fell 
to 8,920,000 tons, but recovered to 9,280,000 tons last year. 
During the war period, the United States increased its ground- 
nut production by 80 per cent, though the 1945 crop of 1.03 
million tons was below the all-time record of 1.28 million tons 
in 1943. In 1944 and 1945 British India’s groundnut crop was 
about 20 per cent above the pre-war average. In British West 
Africa output has been largely maintained, but the 1945 crop will 
be roughly 1o per cent below the 1935-39 average. In French West 
Africa production fell in 1944 to only one third of the pre-war 
average ; but the 1945 crop of 546,000 tons was about 70 per cent 
of the annual average of 1935-39. 

During the war France, Germany and Holland, which nor- 
mally imported 70 per cent of total world imports, were cut off 
from the Asiatic and African supplies. United Kingdom imports, 
which amounted to 326,000 long tons in 1938, rose to 642,000 
in 1942. During 1942 and 1943 imports were lower, but in 1944 
they reached 612,000 tons. An unusually large percentage of 
Great Britain’s edible oil supplies during the war was derived from 
groundnuts. For some considerable time to come the world 
supply of groundnuts will need to be maximised if the present 
shortage of vegetable fats is to be eased. 


Shorter Note 


A Business Note undepg the heading “ Official Dealings in Unit 
Trusts?” a fortnight ago inadvertently did injustice to the unit 
trust movement as a whole, which in considerable degree, pub- 
lished particulars of management income before the “ Share- 
pushing Act” required them to do so. These accounts support 
the point which was made in the Note. That dealing margins, 
now that the creation of new units is banned, are a significant 
item in managers’ profits. For example, the accounts of five of 
the unit trusts in the Bank-Insurance group (omitting the Corn- 
hill Trust for technical reasons) show that in the latest year the 
managers earned £10,286 from repurchases, sales, and liquida- 
tions of units to a total value of £635,000, representing 39.9 per 
cent of their total income for the year. 
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° Shots ts nothing teller lhan 


LLOYDS BANK BRITISH LAW 


Head Office: 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 


@ For JUSTICE 


Statement of Accounts 
31st December, 1945 


LIABILITIES £ 
Paid-up Capital ooo eee eee 15,810,252 
Reserve Fund... eco eee eve ecco eee 11,000,000 
Current, Deposit, and other Accounts os --. 868,881,247 
Acceptances ... ona one ace eee eee 38,227 
Endorsements, Guarantees, and other Obligations... 30,610,233 


ASSETS 
Cash, in hand, with the Bank of England and with 
the Reserve Bank of India ae s0e eos =: 9 4, 83 5,290 
Balances with and Cheques on other Banks in the 
British Isles ae ov ose Son 36,355,940 
Money at Call and Short Notice... See 31,3; 4,834 
Balances with Banks abroad ae in 4,261,770 





a coat 

Bills Discounted —..nee wee wee 74,801:923 66 99 
Treasury Deposit Receipts ... bbe deo ess 290j000,000 

Investments at or under Market Value eee eos 221,223,111 


Investments in Subsidiary and Auxiljgry Companies: 


The National Bank of Scotland -Limited oe 3,218,271 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank For INST IR ANCE 
Limited ese 600,000 


Indian Premises Company Limited 
Loans and Advances... eco eco - 
Other Assets and Accounts ... ese on 
Bank Premises eee eee eee eee 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, &e. 


54,502 
117,130,052 
15,061,147 Head Office 
6,834,659 


30,648,460 31/32 King Street, Kheapside, London, E.C.2 
Telephone: MONarch 7611 





£1,000 at death 


at reduced premiums 












for the first five years 


NATIONAL BANK 





























Examples 
LIMITED 
Age next Annual MEMBER OF THE LONDON BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSE 
birthday Premium 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £7,500,000 
35 £8 CAPITAL PAID-UP .........  £1,500,000 
RESERVE FUND... See eee sae £1,230,000 
45 £12 DEPOSITS (31-12-45) ... ... ... 61,006,000 
55 £22 















Ask for a quotation at your age 


The Equitable Life 
_ Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No agents No commission 


A COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS FOR FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE, INCOME TAX AND 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE BUSINESS 














- HEAD OFFICE : 


13-17 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
AND 14 BRANCHES IN THE METROPOLIS 
Also at LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, SALFORD, 
BRISTOL, CARDIFF, SWANSEA, etc. 
IRELAND 
34 & 35 COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN 


Branches at BELFAST, CORK, LIMERICK, WATERFORD 
and throughout the country 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 















No shareholders 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


JUTE INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 


LARGE DEMAND FOR COMPANY’S 
MANUFACTURES 


MR J. ERNEST COX’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Jute 
Industries, Limited, will be held, in Dundee, 
on the 14th instant. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman (Mr J. Ernest Cox), which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 


Owing to the continued difficulty in travel 
and accommodation the meeting is again 
being held in Dundee. 


The report and accounts, which have been 
somewhat remodelled, in conformity with 
present-day practice and the recommendations 
of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, 
give more details than formerly. I wesh, 
however, to supplement the report in regar 
to the decision taken by the Board in the 
matter of the application of the monty set 
free from taxation reserve. 


MODERNISATION OF PLANT 


In assessing our liability for excess profits 
tax it was necessary to take into consideration 
not only the items of profit on which there 
was no doubt, but also those which were in 
dispute. Owing to exceptional complexities, 
negotiations were protracted during the war 
years, but during the year under review 
agreement on the substituted profits of the 
standard period were reached, with the result 
that £150,000, as mentioned in the report, 
has been freed from the accumulated taxation 
reserve as at September 30, 1944. Your 
directors considered carefully the best use to 
which this sum could be applied, and decided 
that,as during the war,it had been impossible 
to continue their programme of modernisa- 
tion, the greater part of it should be reserved 
for this purpose. 

It will be agreed that no industrial concern 
can prosper to the full except by the utilisa- 
tion of the most modern equipment. This 
is particularly true in the case of our trade, 
faced as it now is with new competition from 
gocds produced by Asiatic labour, and your 
directors have accordingly placed £130,000 
to a reserve for reconstruction of buildings 
and modernisation of plant. The cost ot 
providing new plant of modern type, and 
incidental expenditure on buildings, will be 
greatly in excess of the book value of the 
plant replaced, even after taking into account 
the existing depreciation fund, and it is to 
meet this excess of cost that a reconstruction 
of plant and buildings reserve is required. 


ERECTION OF NEW MACHINERY 


It had been the hope of the Board that 
by this time the spinning departments would 
have been entirely remodelled, and only the 
war has prevented its realisation. I am glad 
to be able to tell you that the machinery 
ordered just prior to the outbreak of war, 
which perforce had to be held over, is now 
in course of erection and should shortly 
be in the production stage. So far our 
attention has been confined mainly to the 
spinning end of the trade, but I have little 
doubt that improvements in loom construc- 
tion will follow, and if, after a period of 
trial, these are found to be advantageous, it 
is our intention to follow on with the 
modernisation of our weaving sheds. It is 
indeed unfortunate that the cost of plant is 
so high, but in this respect we are in no 
worse position than our competitors, and 1 
am firmly convinced that a policy of keeping 
up to date is the only one to pursue. 

We have, in the past, been unable to set 


up any reserves except one of £30,000 for 
contingencies. and have deemed itt wise at 





this time to increase this amount to £50,000. 
The item of £18,224 in liabilities and 
provisions under the heading “ Investment 
reserve” represents a profit on the sale of 
our holding in the Camperdown Pressing 
Company, Limited, Calcutta, to which 
reference was made in the report last year. 


STAFF SUPERANNUATION FUND 


As regards staff, we have always been 
served by a most excellent team, but there 
comes a time when age, or sickness, compels 
an old and trusted servant to relinquish his, 
or her, post. These cases have been provided 
for from time to time, but your directors 
are of the opinion that a superannuation fund 
should now be instituted, and they have 
accordingly set aside £25,000 for this pur- 
pose. This’amount is not nearly sufficient to 
meet probable commitments, but it is our 
intention to add to it as occasion arises. 

The change-over to peace-time production 
is proceeding slowly, and many problems still 
require to be solved, not the least of which 
is the delay in the return to our employment 
of workers, who, during the war had either 
been serving in the Forces or had been 
directed to other industries. This shortage 
of labour has forced many of our customers 
to use Calcutta-made goods, but there is a 
large demand for our manufactures, both at 
home and abroad, and we have every reason 
to believe that, once the shortage of labour 
is overcome, we shall regain the ground we 
have lost temporarily. 


A working party under the auspices of 
the Board of Trade is in process of being 
set up to examine the state of the industry 
and to make recommendations. 


THE NATIONAL BANK, 
LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The one-hundred-and-eleventh annual 
general meeting of the proprietors of The 
National Bank, Limited, was held on Thurs- 
day, January 31, 1946, at the head office, 
13, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., Mr. 
Michael J. Cooke, the chairman, presided. 

The secretary read the formal notice con- 
vening the meeting and the report of the 
auditors. 

The report and accounts, which had been 
previously circulated, were—with the ap- 
proval of the proprietors present—taken as 
read, and the chairman reviewed the figures 
of the balance sheet and referred to the pay- 
ment of the dividend at the rate of 10 per 


cent per annum and the transfer of £10,000 
to both the reserve and the premises accounts, 


which left £53,016 carried forward. 

The chairman moved: “That the report 
and balance sheet to December 31, 1945, be 
adopted by the meeting and entered on the 
Minutes.” 

Sir George F. Murphy, Bart., seconded the 
motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors, Mr. Michael J. 
Cooke, Mr Thomas Geoghegan, F.C.A., and 
Colonel The Honourable Thomas E. Vesey, 
were re-elected, and the auditors, Messrs. 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Co. and Messrs. 
Stokes Brothers and Pim, were reappointed. 


BIGNELLS, LIMITED.—We regret that in 
last week’s issue the date of this Company’s 
meeting was given as the Ist proximo. The 
meeting was held on February Ist. 
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LAW DEBENTURE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


PROPOSED CAPITAL 
READJUSTMENT 


The fifty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of the Law Debenture Corporation, Limited, 
was held, on the first instant, in London. 

The Rt. Hon. the Viscount Greenwood, 
K.C., the chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: Although the accounts we have 
to consider to-day cover about five months of 
the war period, they may, I think, be con- 
sidered as satisfactory, with a divisible net 
revenue of £36,062, or £1,464 greater than 
1944. 

The item, realisation of securities, shows a 
loss of £2,178 in 1945, as against a profit in 
1944. The reason is that during the past 
year we have realised certain investments, 
and, thereby, added strength to the balance 
sheet. Income tax on profits for the year 
amounted to £31,022, an increase of £3,853 
above 1944, which is attributable to the 
higher. gross revenue for the year under 
review, while National Defence Contribu- 
tion is also higher by £30 for the same 
reason, Debenture stock interest is un- 
changed at £19,125 gross, which leaves a 
balance of £36,062 in profit and loss 
account to be appropriated in accordance 
with the articles of association. 

After paying the dividend for the year 
on the five per cent. Preference shares 
and Jeper cent. on the Ordinary shares, 
together - £15,500 net, there remains a 
balance of £20,562 which, under the articles 
of association, must be divided equally 
between the “Ordinary shareholders Divi- 
dend Fund” and the holders of the 
Founders’ shares by which the latter will 
receive on each share {51 8s. Id. free of 
income-tax this year, as compared with a 
corresponding figure of £47 14s. 11d. the 
year before. Following the custom for the 
last 12 years, we propose to pay an addi- 
tional 7 per cent. dividend amounting to 
£10,500 net on the Ordinary shares, out of 
the Ordinary Shareholders Dividend Fund. 


VALUE OF INVESTMENTS 


Let me refer to the balance-sheet, which 
embodies the permanent structure of thé 
company, and in which we give you full 
information. We have to account for 
£952,000 of capital, and for £36,062 the 
balance of profit and loss account. These 
sums are represented by cash or its equiva- 
lent for £52,600, and by 229 investments of 
a book value of £939,447 having a market 
value of £1,181,217—that is, a market value 
of £241,770 or over 25 per cent. in excess of 
the book cost. In addition, there are the 
two reserve funds with 193 investments of a 
book value of £404,370, and a market value 
of £509,120, an appreciation of £104,750 or 
25 per cent. 

Turning to the report of the directors, I 
would ask you to allow me to refer—but at 
present quite briefly—to the paragraph 
dealing with the proposal for the readjust- 
ment of the capital of the corporation. We 
have realised that this could more properly 
be considered when the general reserve had 
reached the £300,000 figure, as required by 
the articles of association, and at which it 
now stands, , 

Such being the case, we shall put before 
all classes of holders of the £952,000 capital 
certain proposals which, in our considered 
judgment, will be advantageous to the cor- 
poration, as well as to each individual 
holder, whether it be of Debenture stock or 
of share capital. We are well advanced in 
the details of the scheme, which will require 
the sanction of the Court, and we hope to 
call meetings during the next few weeks 
when the proposals will be submitted fo: 
your consideration and, we trust, for your 
acceptance. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 


EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The following 1s an extract from the report 
of the board of directors :— 

During the three years covered by this 
report, and during which France was occu- 
pied by the enemy, the threefold concern 
of your board and general management was 
to preserve, as far as possible, communica- 
tion with Egypt, to protect the company’s 
assets against the Germans and, above all, 
to ensure in the face of the enemy the 
independent functioning of the departments 
in Egypt, so that they might contribute to 
the full to the Allied cause. 

In order to maintain contact with Egypt, 
an office was opened in 1940 at Chatel-Guyon 
in the unoccupied zone. This enabled the 
board to remain, during the second half of 
1940 and almost the whole of 1941, in com- 
munication with the “ Agent Supérieur,” who 
had assumed the management on the spot 
of all the departments in Egypt. The board, 
which continued to meet in Paris, was thus 
kept informed of the most important events 
in the life of the Canal, and was able to give 
a certain amount of guidance to the “ Agent 
Supérieur.” 


DELEGATION OF POWER TO 
BRITISH DIRECTORS 


This decentralisation in unoccupied terri- 
tory also enabled part of the financial ‘activi- 
ties of your company to escape the contfol of 
the Army of Occupation. Much more im- 
portant, at the end of 1940, it was decided 
to send to Algiers a considerable portion of 
the company’s liquid assets in France, these 
assets thereafter being beyond the reach of 
all German control. 

The much more important problem of the 
freedom from any form of interference by 
the enemy, of the departments in Egypt, was 
solved by your board’s decision at the be- 
ginning of 1941, to give to the British direc- 
tors composing the London committee a full 
delegation of powers, enabling them to take 
the place of the board during the whole 
period of the occupation of Paris. For nearly 
three years, the London committee managed 
the affairs of the company in the same spirit 
as the Paris directors, reconciling always in 
the most successful manner the protection 
of the essential interests of the company with 
their concern as to the general interest and 
the Allied cause. 

At the same time, the company contributed 
substantial assistance to the Allied cause; a 
large number of administrative buildings, and 
all plant and craft not strictly indispensable 
to the operation of the Canal, were placed 
at the disposal of or loaned to the British 
Army and Navy; above all, the general work- 
skops at Port Fouad were put at the disposal 
of the Admiralty; for five years these shops 
worked almost exclusively, and often night 
and day, for the British Navy. 


ATTACKS FROM THE AIR 


The Isthmus of Suez was the object of 
numerous attacks by the Italian Air Force 
and later by the German Air Force, mainly 
between January, 1941, and July, 1942. In 
sixty-four air raids, sixteen transiting vessels, 
six Admiralty craft (of which two were on 
loan from the company) and five company 
craft were either sunk or damaged in the 
Canal, the harbours and Port Said Channel. 

Thanks to investigations carried out before 
the war, and fo the rapid measures taken on 
the outbreak of hostilities, it was possible to 
remove or raise the wrecks without delay. 
Navigation was interrupted for .a total of 
seventy-six days only, the period of interrup- 
tion having exceeded a week on three occa- 
sions only, in February, March and May, 
I194I. 

The cadence and even the nature of the 
work carried out at the Canal were consider- 
ably changed compared with pre-war; while 
important special work was undertaken, the 
normal maintenance work was reduced to 


the strict minimum. Nevertheless, thanks to 
the excellent state of the Canal at the be- 
ginning of the world conflict, the bottoms have 
remained satisfactory everywhere, and the 
return, during 1945, to previously authorised 
drafts has presented no difficulty. 


TRAFFIC FIGURES 


Canal traffic could not be but severely 
affected by the war. The anxiety created 
in the Mediterranean by the commencement 
of hostilities was attenuated by the realisa- 
tion that the safety of navigation was not 
otherwise jeopardised, and as, furthermore, 
Navigation in the Red Sea_ remained 
unrestricted, Canal traffic in the early part 
of 1940 showed a tendency to maintain its 
volume. Thus, the falling off in traffic during 
the period from January to May, 1940, was 
only 23 per cent., compared with the average 
result of the period 1933-37. 

The entry of Italy into the war in June, 
1940, caused a serious change in the situa- 
tion. This new state of affairs brought about 
a sudden and important drop in traffic, which 
during the whole month of August, 1940, 
only consisted of fifty-seven transits, less than 
four days’ normal traffic. In short, a tonnage 
of 13,536,000 tons for the year represented a 
shipping movement which had thus lost six- 
tenths of its pre-war volume. 

The year 1941 commenced in very in- 
auspicious circumstances, with the threat to 
the Canal of an increase in the air raids which 
had started ir. August, 1940 And it was 
during that year, which was outstanding for 
48 of the 64 air raids on the Canal, that the 
traffic only reached a tonnage of 8,263,000 
tons, representing a further reduction to the 
tune of 3¢ per cent. on the already modest 
figure for 1940. The Canal was, however, to 
experience in 1942 an even greater reduction 
in navigation. The average number of tran- 
sits did not exceed 137 per month, and the 
total of 1,646 for the year only represented 
a tonnage of 7,028,000 tons, showing, by com- 
parison with the previous year, a reduction 
of 14.9 per cent. 


RECONQUEST OF AFRICA 


It was in June, 1943, after the recon- 
quest of Africa, that a resumption of traffic 
began to take shape, became a _ certainty 
almost immediately, in September and 
October, and continued during 1944, despite 
a slight falling off during the summer. An 
increase of 60.4 per cent. recorded in 1943 
in comparison with the minimum for 1942, 
then in 1944 a similar increase of 60.8 per 
cent., compared with 1943—such were the 
two stages of the recovery which in 1944 
brought the traffic to 55 per cent. of the 
pre-war level. 

The recovery has further developed during 
the first 11 months of 1945 to such an extent 
that it is hoped that the tonnage for 1945 
will reach nearly three-quarters of the average 
annual pre-war tonnage. 


FINANCIAL SITUATION 


The financial situation is dominated by 
the continued uncertainty as to the currency 
in which our capital charges should be paid. 
The Court of Appeal of Alexandria had, on 
February 26th, 1940, given final judgment 
in favour of the debenture holders, that ig to 
say, had decided that our debentures should 
be paid on the basis of the gold franc. This 
judgment could not be put into effect in 1940, 
owing to the lack of precision both as regards 
the rate of gold to be adopted and the date 
of this rate; up to the present, it has not been 
possible to obtain, in Egypt, an interpretation 
of this judgment. 

Moreover, the Egyptian Government 
recognised that it was impossible to insist 
that the company pay its capital charges in 
gold. By Proclamation 113, issued in Janu- 
ary, 1941, under the state of siege, the ¢om- 
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pany was authorised, until it was decidea 
otherwise, to pay debenture coupons already 
due or which would fall due, on the basis of 
PT.3:8575 to the gold franc; the company 
was also authorised to suspend, as from June 
30th, 1940, the redemption of debentures. 

The accounts have been prepared, as in 
previous years, taking as basis for the capital 
charges the official rate of gold in London. 
Payments having, in fact, been made on the 
basis of Egyptian currency, in conformity 
with Proclamation 113, the company has 
carried to reserve in the accounts for each 
financial year the amounts representing on 
the due dates the difference between the gold 
value of the coupons and their value in so- 
called Egyptian francs. Requirements for 
the redemption of debentures have also been 
carried to reserve for each year. 


MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR WORK 


On the other hand, the company has been 
obliged during the war to slow down, or very 
considerably reduce, current maintenance and 
repair work on the Canal. As this work in- 
volves for the company an_ unavoidable 
obligation, a provision for deferred main- 
tenance has been included in the accougts for 
the years 1940 to 1942. This provision has 
been credited with E.£300,000 for 1940, 
E.£600,000 for 1941, and E.f£900,000 for 
1942. 

The total receipts for 1940, 1941 and 1942 
amounted to Frs.713,813,965, Frs.627,120,908 
and Frs.640,312,917, showing a reduction of 
more than 50 per cent., compared with the 
receipts for 1939. Taking into account the 
expenses incurred during that period, the 
three years show losses of Frs.13,690,067 for 
1940, Frs.71,876,618 _— for 1941 and 
Frs.132,618,340 for 1942. This situation does 
not allow us to propose to you either the 
payment of the statutory interest or the 
redemption of the “actions de capital,” as 
these payments would entail, on the basis 
adopted above for the gold franc, an outlay 
of Frs.423,667,345. ; 

But this debt towards the “actions de 
capital ” must, in accordance with our statutes, 
be a charge on the first available net surplus 
of subsequent financial years. In this con- 
nection, although the accounts for 1943 and 
1944 are not yet closed, it appears that they 
will show a definitely more favourable result 
than the preceding years. With the con- 
tribution of 1945, the accounts for which 
will be submitted to you at the same time as 
those for the two preceding years, and which 
should leave an appreciable net balance, we 
sincerely hope to be able, at the general 
meeting for 1946, to pay all arrears due on 
“actions de capital.” 


THE OUTLOOK 


As to the outlook for the future, this de- 
pends on various factors on which it is still 
impossible to take any definite view. 
Negotiations have been opened with the 
Egyptian Government in order to arrive at a 
final solution of the question which, for too 
long, has held in suspense the true financial 
equilibrium of our company, the question of 
the currency in which our debentures should 
be paid. We fervently hope that before your 
next general meeting the company will have 
obtained a satisfactory solution on_ this 
point. 

Such a solution alone will permit us to 
revert to the traditional policy of the com- 
pany, which has always been to spare the 
shipping community the burden of excessive 
charges, by reducing the transit dues when- 
ever justified by the importance of the traffic 
and the financial situation. No doubt the 
present rate, which is only 39 per cent. 
higher than the pre-war level, is relatively 
moderate, bearing in mind the _ general 
economic situation. 

We hope none the less sincerely that the 
solution of the question of our debenture 
payments will be such as to allow us, without 
prejudice to the legitimate interest of the 
shareholders, to remain faithful to our policy 
of reductions in dues, which is at present 
particularly desirable in view of the necessi- 
ties of world economic reconstruction. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE. —A hesitant note has been evident in 
the market this week. It has not made any great impression upon 
prices, as yet, but the atmosphere has been heavy with political and 
economic difficulty, and it may well be that turther consideration of 
Britain's problems in international relations and economic rehabili- 
tation—with or without the assistance of the dollar loan—may cause 
investors generally to pause. The brilliant exception to the week’s 
trendless condition was Mexican Eagle issues, which advanced 
vigorously in anticipation of a final settlement with the Mexican 
government. The official announcement of agreement had not been 
made when this issue went to press. 

Active conditions prevailed in the gilt-edged market with the long- 

dated issues (particularly Local Loans, which should more strictly 
“a described as undated, since they are callable on one month’s notice) 
in the lead. Some buying of home rail junior stocks was reported, 
on the usual pre-dividend optimism, which found little support in 
‘the market itself. The foreign bond section showed few features. 
Bank and insurance shares remained in firm demand. 

Industrials showed limited price movements. Austin Motors 
anticipated the increased dividend (25 per cent. against 20 per cent.) 
with unnecessary hesitation. Distillers reacted on the cut in barley 
supplies, and Imperial Tobacco receded steadily as the dollar shortage 
and its potential effects upon tobacco supplies became more apparent. 

Mexican Eagle were the feature in the oil market, the $4 Mex. 
shares rising to 17s. 6d. on Thursday, compared with 12s. 6d. at the 
end of last week. Some of the investment Kaffirs improved during 











the week. 
Stock Exchange : London 
“ PINANCIAL News " INDICES 
Te , fs ots TT “T 
Security Indices Yield 
\ Totat Corres. sci v- inna 
1945 | Bargains Day | 
| ip S.E. 1945 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed | Old | Ord. 
' shares® | Int.t | Consols Shares 
fe itp puagies Seite Me aii __ oh 
| | % %, 
fan. 31..... 9,446 5,057 116 +4 138 -2 2-70 3°73 
Feb 1..... 9066 | 5,185 116 6 138-2 | 2-69 3-72 
Avisiee | 1L679 | 6,843 116 -6 138-4 | 269 3-72 
ee | 9919 | 5.432 116-7 138-4 | 2-69 3-72 
6.°.°°9 39s2-" } “ate 116 6 138-5 2. 69 3-73 


' | | 








* July 1 1935-100 ¢ 1928=100 30 Ordinary shares, 1946: highest, 116-7 (Feb. 5) ; 
owest, 114-0 (Jan 2) 20 Fixed Int., 1946 . highest. 138 -5 (Feb. 6): lowest. 135-9 (Jan. 2) 


New York 
(Ww EEKLY INDICES) (1935- 59= 100) 


| 1946 | 














mie aetna Jan Jan. Jan. 
: 16. 23, 5», 
Low High a » > 
“wy jan. 1946 1946 1946 
2 30 } 
a depp menetennnngtermmnagt . pases 
354 Industrials ......... | 141-7 | 151-2 | 150 -0 147-5 | 151 -2 
SARE C. tridviek ote |} 155-1 168 -8(a) | 1€8 -8 166 -4 168 -2 
OS SS 2 4S..1 S04 1250 | 125-1 127 -4 
i inn aesthetician lintel  satpiiciaiciahesdidensn 
ROB Shodkh 50S. se. |} 139-2 | 1485 | 147-2 | 145-2 | 148-5 
Av. wield SP cs .cccects 367 | 3-4 3 +46 3-54 3-44 
t 7 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) Jan 16. 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Datty INDEX oF 50 Common Stocks 











(1925 = 100) 
—— eects aetaeaee creat 
1946 | Average Transactions 1946 Average Transactions 
?. eee 173 0 2,210,000 i he 200 177-9 3,480,000 
_ yee. 172-6 | 1,760,000 | ies ses | 17846 2.910,000 
SB. cians 172 6 920,000* | gps << 177 6 2,280 000 
! } 





1946: High, 178 4 (jan 29). ; “Low, 165 9g (Jan. 4) * Two-hour session. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nomina Con- New 
February 9, 1946 Capital ° versions Money 
4 £ 
a a a tt 1,000,000 oe 1,000,000 
ie an i oe cen henesehiee? 1,155,658 432,000 2,299,980 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 236. 


Including Excluding 
Year Conversions Conversion 
pe I Flr a bila 006 500 Fsbo SEWER. AG i ecw dbecces 88,943,415 81,929,460 
TE Ba 6 iss 0 AD < cab 50 6g 6 0 OSs 0 hen oe paepissioce 124,228,731 104,044,455 
Destination Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
1946 (to date) 73,344,260 8,585,200 Nil 49,735,331 4,239,961 27,954,168 
1245 (to date} 103,819,205 Ni/ 125,250 103,617,959 146,250 280,246 


* Conversions cxcluded. + Includes Government issues to Jy 30, 1945, only. 
Above figures inclu@e al! new Capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


New York Prices 


Close Close Close Close Close 
Jan. Feb. | 3. Commerciat Jan. Feb. =o 
1. Railroads. 29 «= «5 and industrial. 29 5 29 «§ 
Atlantic Coast .. 80 78% | Am.Smelting... 73} 72 Int. Paper...... 44) 44 
Can. Pacific .... 22§ 22§ | Am. Viscose.... 70 69 Liggett Myers... 101 94 


Gt. Nthn. Pf... 62 61} | Anaconda...... 493 50%| Nat. Distillers... 78 
N.Y. Central.... 34} 534 | Beth. Steel ..... 107$ 113 | Nat. Steel...... 86} 90 
Pennsylvania ... 46§ 47 | Briggs Mig. esse. 53 524] Phelps Dodge... 40 42 
>outhern....... 59 59 | CelaneseofAmer. 65} 64 Proct.Gamble .. 70 68 


























1: | CIE cc ceaes 139} 1378 | Sears Roebuck... 45 4 
2. Utilities, ete. | Distillers-Seag... 103 100} | Shell Union..... 32 32 
Amer. Tel....... 18 194% | Eastman Kodak. 252 256 | Std. Ou N.J..... 675 68 
Int. Telephone .. 30 Gen. Electric..,. 50} 514 | 20thCen. Fox... 49% 54 
Pacific Light ... 64 63 | Gen, Motors.... 80 79% | United Drug.... 31 30 
People’s Gas.... 94 91} | Inland Stee! .... 109} 119$| U.S. Steel 2... 924 9% 
Sth, Cal. Ed,.... 594 383 | Int. Harvester... 98 97) | West’house E... 39} 39 
W. Union Tel... 51§ 52 | Inter. Nickel.... 414 42} | Woolworth ..... 58 56 
ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT TRUST 
Price Indices |  §Average Yields 
(Dec. 31, atone } per unit 
Group and Number | } | | 
of Securities Jan. | July | Dec. | Jan. Jan. Dec, Jan. 
»H, | sh, 27, 29, 50, 27, 29, 
1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1945 | 19045 
| | | 
| | | | | | B: 
RD oneal eoewek's ss | 146-4 | 148-2 | 161-7 | 164-2} 3-05) 2-76) 2-72 
ey eee | 143-2 | 143-3 | 145-6 | 147-0) 3-25) 3-204 3-17 
Ind. Debs. (42)........4 sees | 123-6 | 124-2 | 123-9 | 124-6) 3-82 | 3°80) 3-77 
ee a | 116-8 | 117-1 | 116-0 | 116-6 4-16 4-21 | 4-19 
Ordinary Shares | j 
Banks and Discount (10)...... 123-6 | 117-8 | 119-5 | 121-2) 3-67) 3-84| 3-75 
Insurance (10)........... veee | 8-9 | 18-7 | 126-3 | 133-6 | 3-54) 3-39] 3-22 
Building materials (6) ........ 10) «5 95 -2 94-0 94 -6 2-95 3-11 3-08 
Gem WS 059%. «ib dncaeeee 102-8 | 88-7| 92-4| 91-7| 6-09| 7-01| 7-06 
Cotte Aveo camer calsbbeecces 56-2) 53-3} 55-0 54-4) 3-03 2°80 | 2-62 
Electric Light and Power (16) . | 124-1 | 114-2 | 110-7 | 114-3 | 3-77 4-26) 4-13 
fron and Steei (18) ........... 71-9} 68-1 71-3 72-8 5-55 5-84 5-72 
BEE KUho ddectudceccsivecce 54-9 56 -0 576 58 -7 3-84 3 66 3-59 
Total Production (89) ......... 86-0 | 815) 818) 8830) 4-42) 4-71 | 4-64 
Home Rails (4) ..........00. 75-7 62-5 66-1 64-0 5-81 6-41) 6-61 
Shipping USTs sk kone cto ee e~ | 27-4] 27-2] 30-9] 31-4] 4-44] 4-23] 4-24 
Distribution (28) ......+. 82-4) 810 85-9 | 87-6} 3°72) 3-74! 3-74 
Total Miscellaneous (40) . Rides - 93-7 | 926) G82 | 101-2 | 3°89 | 38-82 | 3-71 
tndustriais— 
(All Classes) (157) ............. | 86) 83-2) 85-6) 87-2) 4-16) 4-31 4-24 





FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The money position this week has 
shaped itself much more conveniently for the market than the under- 
lying conditions would ordinarily have dictated. The Bank return 
shows a decline in the credit base by almost £72 million, to its lowest 
level for six months; yet money has never been tight, and at times 
has been relatively easy. For this curious situation—which has 
extended over several days—there seems to be no better explanation 
than that the incidence of payments and of receipts have, quite for- 
tuitously, been so neatly aligned that the banks have been able to 
work on a narrow margin without needing to disturb the market. 

The relative ease in money is more readily explicable than the 
general contraction shown in the Bank return. At the end of last 
week some /16 -5 million of funds was released in Government dividends, 
and this week there was a substantially larger repayment of floating 
debt. For the fifth successive week, the Treasury made no fresh 
call on TDR’s, and actually maturities were somewhat larger, at 
about £33 million. In addition, there was a nominal repayment of 
£20 million of Treasury bills. Applications at the tender remained 
relatively low, but the discount market secured a slightly smaller 
proportion—49¥Y,, against 51%. 

At the end of last week, the banks were keen buyers of bills—chiefly 
March and April maturities—but this week the demand has been less 
marked, and much more selective, which seems a natural retiection 
(in the light of the Bank return) of the slender margin upon which 
the system has been operating. The Bank of England portfolio is 
down heavily, presumably because short bills have run off; but, in 
view of the sufficient ease in the market, there was apparently no 
need to replenish it. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates prevailed on February 3, 1946 :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 5% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bilis 60 
days », HH % ; 3 months, 8% 4 months, %&% ; 6 months, %-§%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 
a? >. 3 ‘months, 4-#%. Day-to-day money, }-}%. Short Loans, }-$%. Bank deposi 
rate, $%. (max.). Discount houses, $% (max.). Fine trade bills. 3 months, 1-1}%; 
4 months, 14-14%: 6 months, 14-25% 
Exchange Rates.— The following'rates,fixed by the Bank ot England prevailed on February 6th 
1946. (Figures m brackets are par of exchange, 


United States. $ to £ (4-862) 4-02}-03)}) pal 0 tonalery, 
(4-862) 4-43-45; mail transfers 4-43-45}. "Dicacs to £+(95 -22$) 17-30-40. 
Paris, Francs 479 -70-480 -30 ia. Pias. sla won Sweden. Kr. tis 159) 16 -85-95. 
Norway." 19-95-20 -05k. Holland. Fis. 10-68-70. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62, 
m. Francs 176$-3. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. Prague. 201-202 k. 
Escudos (110) 99 -80-100 20: mai! transfers 99 -80-100-30. Panama. Dols. $4 -02-04; mail 
transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. Cruz. 82-845 cr. (buying). Uruguay. Pesos 7 -20 (buying). 
Argentina. 16-55 pesos. Manila. 8-10-15 pes. 


Fixed Rates 
italy. 71-25 li 
Free Market Rates.—The tollowing rates prevailed on February 6, 1946 :-— 
Egypt. Piastres (97$) 978-2 india. Rupee «1d per rupee: 17#-184d or of 


4-02)-03}. Canada. $ tof 


Paymeni to Bank of England for the Clearing Office. Spain. Pesetas 44 -00 
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Rangoon, 1S¢. China, $3-3je. fram. Ri. 128-130. Hong Kong. 1/2H-1/3 &. 
Singapore. 2/3{3-2/44, Mexiee. (Pesos to £) 19-45. Golembia. (Pesos to £) 7-00-7 06. 

Special Accounts are in torce for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


























_ 7 1 { | 
Jan. | Jan. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb 
New York 30, | 31, 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 
on 1946 | 1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 
Cables :— Cents | Cents Cents Cents | Cents Cents Cents 
ae | 403%§ | 403%8§ | 403%§ | 403%§ | 403%8 | 403%§| 40345 
Montreal.....- | 90°875 | 90-750 | 90-680 | 90-680 90-750; 90-750 | 90-750 
Weaent ....-+ 23 -40 23 -523 23°52} | 23-52} | 23-525 | 23-524 | 23-52§ 
Buenos Aires .. | 24-58 24 -59 24 +59 24-49 | 24-54 | 24:54 | 24-54 
Riode Janeiro | 5°15 5-15 5°15 6-15 | . 5°15 §°15 5-15 
Lisbon ....... | 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 | 4-05 
Barcelona .... | 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 
Stockholm .... 23 -84 23 84 23 +84 23-84 | 23-84 23 -84 23 -84 
Brussels ...... hice | 2:283 | 2-284 2-28} 2-28 2 +284 2 +28 
0-81 0-81f | 0-81} 0 -81g | 0-81 0-813 0-81 
{ Free Rate. § Basic. 


NEW LIFE ASSURANCES 


A marked advance in new life assurances is shown in the accom- 
panying figures for 1945. The increase against 1944 is 13 per cent, 
the corresponding figures for 1944 over 1943, and 1943 over 1942, 
being 6 per cent and 4 per cent respectively. Offices have been 
divided into three groups: ordinary (specialist) life offices, composite 
offices (including ordinary life offices actively associated with well- 
developed fire and accident companies) and industrial-cum-ordinary 
offices. Whereas the offices as a whole wrote new business in 1945 
equivalent to 79 per cent of the pre-war level, the proportion for 
ordinary offices was only 58 per cent, while composite offices were 
closely in line with the average at 77 per cent and industrial-cum- 
ordinary offices failed by only 2 per cent to reach their pre-war volume. 
These differences largely reflect the varying degree to which the getting 
of new business was possible for the offices under war conditions 
but the relative economic prosperity of the income groups largely 


NEw ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCES IN 1945 




















(in £000’s) 
| | Change in 
Office \ 1938 1944 | 1945 1945 against 
| 1944 
| 
| 
Orpinary Lire OFFICES 
Gemeeiel MOI 2... cb. dcccesess 2,786 | 1,953 } 2,414 ao 461 
Confederation Life........ccseee j 1,475 | 1,197 1,378 a 181 
NG via Seo thee ie eee e 2,029 | 1,652 | 1,841 + 189 
Se } 3,513 440 | 1,048 + 608 
Life Association of Scotland .... 1,721 523 702 + 179 
EMG ot... duccewen cb¥e | 2,701 1,006 1,188 + 182 
Manufacturers Life ............. | 1,105 1,322 | 1,522 ao 200 
OS | ae | 1,082 669 | 651 - 18 
National Provident ............. 2,047 825 1,128* + 303 
Scottish Amicable .............. | 2,131 1,010 1,440 + 430 
Scottish Life......... aoe 2,317 172 842 a 70 
Scottish Temperance 1,575 742 790 + 48 
Scottish Provident.............. 3,159 1,251 1,530 + 279 
re | 5,241 2,286 | 3,039 + 753 
Te | Sa eee 6,466 3,102 3,943 + 841 
United Kingdom Provident...... | 5,116 2,088 2,227 + 139 
a anual 
WOM ak cS sscnence | 44,464 | 20,838 25,683 + 4,845 
Composite OFFICES } 
NIE SS. 9s ota Cannnhn ty <a eued 4,205 | 1,399 | 1,760 + 361 
BOR a ones ood Cinead sabe cose ce | 4,043 | 2,743 2,275 — 468 
DOES os 55 occ coos la oop ben cee | 2201 1,024 1,050 + 26 
British Equitable............... | 871 355 463 + 108 
IE 5 on dia heuk sawp $4 bi weed | 2,103 1,293 1,205* 88 
Clerical, Medical & General ...... | 2,733 1,276 1,165 = lll 
Commercial Union.............. | 5,991 5,124 5,688 + 564 
ta a aa el Ih 691 821 1,010 + 189 
he en ee Se | 10,313 16,631 16,249 — 382 
Friends’ Provident & Century.... | 2,655 2,111 2,238 + 127 
NTI igs Sng eenaractrets wars 2,611 173 797 + 24 
a eee 3,815 3,100 4,189 + 1,089 
Nr eee 1,719 1,370 1,580 + 210 
Low tition & Rack... cons usees | 2,811 1,748 1,904 + 156 
Legal & General............+.+. | 16,565 11,093 10,616* - © 
Liverpool & London & Globe .... 2,851 1,808 1,878 aa 70 
London Assurance. ..........ee. 2,679 2,035 2,244 a 209 
London & Soottish..«..<ccccocess | 1,588 594 709 4 115 
National Farmers’ Union........ 676 831 1,010 + 179 
North British & Mercantile ...... 5,327 2,560 | _3,099 + 539 
Norwich Union Life............. i 11,756 10,294 ; 11,250* 4 956 
NS eel i 0h hc es | “13781 1225 |  Le2s* + 400 
EE 2c «7 tascebeits atinade st 3 | 5177 | 3770 | 4,014 + 24 
Rowal Buchanan... .ccvccccocsvs 4,359 | 2,076 | 2,189 +b 113 
Scottish Union & National....... 2,539 754 | 947 + 193 
EER 6 B59 00 0 balbeds 0 6003Rs | 21,660 { 41,257 ; 14,055 + 2,798 
Be chs Vicki deowescdueces | 3,030 1,471 | 1,850* a 379 
errr rer | 97,059 + 17,523 
INDUSTRIAL-CUM-ORDINARY 
OFFICES 
ee ee ° 3,566 16 
CIIOTIE 6 on < op cqusecescesee 7,657 + 1,937 
Liverpool Victoria. .........005. 2,408 + 219 
Riis, uhienes oh ogee 04¢cnand 7,655 + 1,134 
PR ng nie shanty + cdseaes 28,000* + 4,400 
Priston keou> dnteeesechees 6,093 - 18 
Royal Londoe ...rcccoccceceges 3,883 + 570 
Wesleyan & General .........0+- |} 1,516 , © 201 
vin ands 9502089 61,745 52,411 60,778 + 8,367 
Totals—All Offices .......0.0005 232,049 162,785 | 183,520 + 20,735 


* Approximate. 
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served by industrial offices also appears to have contributed. New 
business may be expected to expand more actively as demobilisation 
proceeds, for this will both restore the offices’ sales staffs and return 
a large body of potential policy holders t» civil life. The greatest 
rate of increase may come in the ordinary life group; at least, these 
offices have the greatest leeway to make up. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“ The Economist ” Sensitive Price Index.—During the week ended 
February 5th the crop component rose to 143.4 and the complete 
index to 173.1. The raw materials compcnent remained unchanged 










































at 209.1. 
EMPLOYMENT IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 
(000’s) 
Mid-1939 | Mid-1945 | Oct., 1945 | Nov., 1945 
Group I. 
Metal manufacture ................. 333 -4 351-7 345-1 345 6 
Wengen e558. EL, . one ch ccwnewe 921-4 1,438 -0 1,242 -2 1,213 -0 
Vehicle construction and repair ...... 538 -9 937 -4 732 +8 696 -8 
Shipbuilding and repair ............. 144-7 252 3 239 +2 235 +2 
NII Gori vine coc cee eshooremens 820 -0 886 -3 824 -0 821-7 
RENN OOO sc ka vce ccebiccuune 284 -4 438 -1 357 -6 352 6 
Toran, Gaour I... .5..ececce 3,024 -8 4,303 -8 3,740 -9 5,664 -9 
Group I1.—Basic Indus‘ries 
Coal mining .......... os + al «egal 761 +2 717 6 703 -6 703-1 
Gas, water and electricity ........... 2148 166 -6 172-4 176 0 
Tramway and bus services ........4. 205 -0 211-3 219 -4 221-1 
Other road passenger transport....... 37-1 15-1 16-5 16 6 
Goods transport by road ............ 146 6 143-2 146 -9 148 -7 
Miscellaneous transport ............. 22 2 25°5 26 +3 26 -8 
Group 111.—Other Manufacturing 
Industries 
Food, drink and tobacco ............ 591 +8 485 -2 504 -1 507 +2 
Textile industries .............sc0ve 987 -9 619 -2 634 -4 641-1 
Leather and leather goods .......... 73-0 516 52-6 53-5 
CE ERs do Eh oo <.s0 sec npeene 631-1 402 -8 424 -2 430 -3 
EOUNNE in 6 S . ccescobscceuee 240-0 187 +3 187-1 187 -0 
te ee re 475 -4 277 -T 292 -9 296 -7 
Brick, tile, pipe, etc. 96 -4 34-3 37-4 39+3 
Pottery, earthenware 67 -0 39-0 42 6 43-7 
Glass and glass bottle 48 -2 45 +8 48 6 49-1 
Other manufacturing 315-5 252 +2 266 4 273 +2 
Building and civil engineering ....... 1,206 -5 632 -0 719 -8 769 6 
DEI. 3.5 Lis «0,0 cccccbcepebae 2,160 -4 1,514 -5 1,560 -3 1,580 -5 
Commerce and finance ............0. 315 +1 231 +9 242 -3 246 -7 
Entertainment, sports..............- 140 +5 129 6 133 -2 134 6 
Hotels, restaurants, etc. .........000. 453-4 378 -7 386-9 388 -0 
REN Sacr dec cedcaecboneb ees | 193 +2 154°8 | 156 +2 157 +3 
es 
12,425 -1 11,019 -7 


10,715 -0 | 10,755 -0 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES 








Average price per |b. at Per Cen 
Increas 
sinc 
Sept. 1. Dec. 1 Jan. 1, Sepi. 
1939 1945 1946 1930 
Beef, British— s. d. s. d. s. d. 
DIN et a ad Seblawendndsalvaiod 1 4 1 a 1 32 11 
EE PP ia sesnceucoebiae 0 % 09 0 9} 27 
Beef, chilled or frozen— 
in oe edawecahie 0 a zo 75 35 
CU 60 écvechecckeus 0 0 6 0 6 23 
Mutton, British— 
BES ys <.64 xp URGE G ed eaes 13 1 5} 1 53 13 
SN. cc beteiudvncek shea 0 0 8 0 8 8 
Mutton, frozen— 
DE. chins apeewvndcceies 0 10} x 6 10 16 
MEE ck cbwoahodbeC es sbuee 0 4 0 4 0 4 oat 
| ee ree Sees 2.3 1 10} 1 103 50 
Ue PELL es 6 chases cane wlee hicks ia ous doo 23 
emer Tete 6 Wd iv. cewscc cece 0 % 4. 3 a2 30 
Bread c * 0 8 09 Se § 9 
eS a . ae 2 4 2 10 2 10 21 
ee: CN) ice US dccncccbvotd 0 3 0 4 04 32 
PE TRE.) ones co edbdnc chick : ? 09 0 9 . 
SO Giiedh.s 0 xaeue aqmaien | 2 
EES (50. -canc.-.b.0 | Meal } +8 a3 31 
RNOEES, «. ub.cditws<.dwoe skeen | 0 10 : : : 1 30 
Margarine, special.............. 9 ; 
= a i} 0 . { : 5 0 5 I2 
Regn, svesh. (each)... ..20..ceses> iq : rT 0 i : iy l 
Potatoes (per 7 Ibs.) ........... | 0 6} 0 8 0 8 24 
Index ali foods weighted (July, 
1914=100) 00... | 138 





Source : Ministry of Labour Gazelte. 
TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
Four Main Line RatLway COMPANIES AND LONDON TRANSPORT 
Four Weeks ended 27th January, 1946 





Peay ee 








| 
| 1945 | 1946 | Increase Decrease 
soahionenbiea tipi hiiiebbitil ee eae 
é é | £ | ‘ 
Passenger, etc., receipts ........ 12,596,000 13,206,000 610,000 sé 
Merchandise, etc., receipts ...... 9,273,000 7,636,000 | whe 1,637,000 
Coal and coke receipts ......... | 3,412,000 3,431,000 19,000 | i 
| 1 008,000 
| 


Total Traffic Receipts...... 25,281,000 24,273,000 | 
| 


(Continued on page 238) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended February 2, 1946, 
total ordinary revenue was £145,694,000 
against ordinary expenditure of £96,726,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £220,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of 
£11,812,881, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £2,009,958,000 against £2,496,061,000 


for the corresponding period a year ago 


ORDINARY AND SELF BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


| "Re ceipts into the 
} Exchequer 
(£ thousz ands) 





| Esti- | 
Revenue mate, | April j — Week | Week 
|1945-46 | ended | ended 
to | jt | Feb. | Feb 
Feb. Feb. 3 . 2 “ 
3 2 
ee. | anne | 1945 | 1946 
ORDINARY i 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax .....| 1350000 929,587 936,997) 80,442) 83,164 
_, Fer: | 80,000 45,853 40,499) 4,740! 4,380 


| 


Estate, etc., Duties! 115,000 90,916; 98,590) 1,520) 2,837 
Stamps........-.- 19,000, 12,435) 20,139) 120; 445 
MEPS 02005008 28,530 29,922 715 860 
EPs. | 500, 000 413,658 570,482) 7,540) 7,060 


Other Inland Rev. 1,000) 377 293 50 60 





Total Inland Rev.'2065000 1521356 1496922, 95,127] 98,806 
Custems......i-s | 589,000 485,294 473,543 8,140 11,948 
Sediees sic cack | 541,000. 430,699 460,460 19,750 28,989 

















| 


Total Customs & | 
ee eee 1130000 915,993) 934,003) 27,890 40,937 





Motor Duties ....| 30,000) 27,500) 58,680) 1,101) 2,868 


Post Office (Net! | | 
Receipts) ...... i eS ee 
Wireless Licences; 4,850 3,990 4,150 720 750 


1,000 880 &80 140 160 


| 
11,500, 7,015 9,486 ... | ... 
23,000| 67,707) 63,268, 61 2,173 


Crown Lands... .| 
Receipts from Sun-| 

dry Loans..... 
Miscell. Receipts. . 


Total Ord. Rev.. .|3265000)/ 2544241 2547389|125039 145694 


} 





Se_r-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdeasting, 114,100 99,050. 97,500 3,200 3,400 


Total ..ccceeeee |3379100 2643291,2644889 128239 149094 
| | 














Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 


Esti- | (£ thousands) 
, mr |——— - e o a 
Expenditure mate, s - 1 
|1945-46) ‘of | April | Week Week 
i io | ended ended 
| Feb. | Feb. Feb. s 
5 ec ei 
| 1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 


} 
| 


EXPENDITURE 


| 
ORDINARY 
Int. & Man. of 


| | 
-| 465, 000 339, 148) 360, 654 2,011 17,827 

















Nat. Debt.s.. 
Payments to N.| 
RS 6s de a <5 | a1, 000 7,040 8,73 ew | 
Other Cons. Fund! 
SerGions ....420- 8,000, 6,966) 7,665 7 1g 
Total x. 000s 40359 | 484,000) 353,154 376,892) 2,019) 17,844 
Supply Services. .|5084817/4675760 4168642 146509 78,882 
|_| nad 
Total soc cdicens (5568817 5028914 4545534 148528 96, 96,726 








Se_F-BALANCING | ery 
P.O. & Brdcasting} 114, 100) 99,050 97,500 3,200 3,400 


Total ...ccegeses \5682917 5127964 4643034 151728 100126 
i 





- change has been “made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as_ ordinary 
expenditure under “‘ Total Supply Services" instead of 
béing shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£352,378 to £3,450,192 the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 


decreased the gross N ational Debt by 

£47,425,679 to £24,261 million. 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 

North Atlantic Shipping Act, 1934 .............. 206 
NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 

P.O. and Telegraph ........... cise >> enacted 120 

Overseas Trade Guarantees .....0. 65... cece 56 

Building Materials and Housing Act, 1945 ........ 1,000 

1176 


FLOATING DEBT 











({ millions) 
Piwmes | |; 
‘i Means Trea- 
_ Advances sury Tota! 
— — ———— | Float- 
Date | Bank | posits ing 
| Ten- c | Public of by Debt 
| der P| Depts. | Eng- | Banks 
| land | 
PG Steer ik eae | a -san <. a 


Feb. 3 |1440-0 


| Not available 
Nov. 3 /1730-0 


” ” 


10 (1750 -0| . . 
17 |1770 -0 = eS 
, 24 |1790-0| 2296-2) 647-9 1843-0) 6577°1 
Dec. 1 |1810 -0} Not available 
» 8 |1820 -0} | br 
» 15 |1820-0 | bs Z 
, 22 |1820-0) Me 5 
» 29 42/6 « 423-0 8-5 1636°5| 6294-0 
1946 | 
fan. 5 {1820-0 | Not available 
~ 12 {1810 -0) ‘i és 
» 19 |1820 -0| | . 
26 |1790 -0) Not available 
Feb. 2 |1780-0! 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ amen: 





i >, 
Amount Average a 
Date ot |_——_——__———__|__Rate | antotted 
Tender | a Allot- at 
| Otered| #PP Hed Auiottec| mea! Min. 
wr Rate 
1945 __ | >. a 
Feb. 2 | 110-0 | 225-0 | 110-0 20 0-26 29 
Nov «| 150-0 | 223-5 | 150-0 10 1-67 Do 
$ | 150-0 | 233-3 | 150-0| 10 1-42 50 
16 150-0 | 233-5 | 150-0 10 1-52 51 
23; 1500 218-1 | 150-0 10 1-53 46 
io an 140-0 | 216-4 | 140-0 10 (0-29 54 
Dew 7) 1300); 221-0 | 1300 9 11-30 36 
14 | 130-0 | 209-4 | 130-0| 9 11-76 46 
21 | 1300 | 219-7 | 130-0 | 9 1ll-ll 33 
28 | 130-0 | 211-5| 130-0) 1 1-52 | 53 
1946 | 
jan. 4 | 1300 | 205 | 1200) 10 U0 | 
» 41 | 140-0 | 200-0} 1400 10 0-38 59 
~ “= 130-0 | 185-3 | 120-0 10 0-59 54 
25 140-0 | 209-9 | 140-0 10 1-78 51 
Feb. 1 | 130-0 | 207 3 1350 ©: 10 1-40 49 
On Febreary 1 applications at £99 l7s. 6d. for bills 


to be for on Monday Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday of the following week were accepted as to about 
49 per cent. of the amount applied for and applications 
at higher prices were accepted in full. Applications at 
at £99 17s. 7d. for bills to be paid for on Tuesday were 
accepted in full. £130 millions of Treasury Bills are being 
offered for February 8. For the week ended February 9 
the banks are not asked for Treasurv deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3°, AND 23°, 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands} 








! i 
3%, 3% 2 % 
W iat | N.S.C. Defence Savings Was 
= Bonds “Bonds Bonds 
1945 | | | 
Nov. 20 4,737 | 7,215 47,791 | 10,162 
Ms 4, 588 | 5,799 40,297 6,343 
Dec 4 4,089 | 5,889 52,824 7,327 
a | 3,640 | 5,460 88,661 18,624 
.. ao 3, 119 | 4,756 130,362 27,478 
ita 2,494 | 3,036 Tap cilosed 
1946 | | 
jan. 1 | 4,988 6,232 
ae 8 2,341 5,404 | 
ae 3,605 6,480 
a 4,095 | 5,759 | 
i. 4,871 | 5,274 | 
Totals = 
to date /1,521,806* 976,825* |2,778 46448 5,410, 266t § 
* 323 weeks. + 260 weeks. t 247 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 
Up to Jan. 26th principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of £304,620,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s officia! buying price ior goid 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices tine ounce 
have been 44d. for cash and tor two mont The New 
York market price of silver remained at 703 cents per 


ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 
Gola Silver 
per 

Fine Tola: 100 Fine Tola: 
1946 Ks. a. tae 
i “hie ctsébahbebsene 91 O 141 #7 
7 Se 91 O 142 6 
bd Beaenscoaeepoulls 91 8 142 14 
is 4 - bonlibe g1 12 143 11 
sf ictcidentibin ian an 92 0 144:«(1 
Deusanshtkscaaee ° 92 «8 143 12 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


FEBRUARY 6, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 

Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,045,109 

In Circln. ... 1333,801,681] Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1388,190,78] 
partment 66,446,152 | Other Secs.... 786,076 
Silver Coin ... 8,043 

Amt. of Fid. 
ML 0 6nbsae 1400,000,000 

Gold Coin and 

Bullion (at 

172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 


1400, 247,833 


1400,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


f 
14,553,000 





£ 
205,874,838 


Props’ Capital Govt. Secs.... 
ORG. -s 55s 3,415,000 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 12,973,677 | Discounts and 
—— - ——— Advances... 2,642,136 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 20,089,457 
Bankers..... 207,896,523 _ 
Other Accts... 56,745,620 22,724,593 
— I ks Kcnin 66,446,152 
264,642,143 | Gold & Silver 
GO. cisvites 538,237 
295,583,820 295,583,820 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accouuts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


| 1945 
—- 
| Feb. | J 
. s 
“a ‘a | 
| 
Issue Dept. : | 
Notes in circulation ..... 
Notes in banking depart- 


1221-41334 
28-9 65 


an. | Jan. 
23 


71331 4.1333 -8 


| 
See 8ih ds es sb ane 5 68°8 66-4 
Government debt and | | 
segurities® ........... 1249 +3, 1399 -3,1399 -3,1399 -2 
Other securities......... 0-7 0-7 0:7 0-38 
ER ee ee 0-2 0:2 0:2) 0:2 
Valued at s. per fine os. | 168/-| 172/3, 172/3| 172/38 
Banking Dept. : | { | 
Deposits e } | 
a sciteieicinls. acy dane WS i-e |} 22-9 13-1) 11-0) 13-0 
ES | 176-5; 232-8 279-7, 207-9 
iit einitistths S56 nin 56-6 54-8 55-9 56-7 
‘TA, os oe ves -..++ | 256-0) 300-7) 346 ‘5 277 6 
Securities : | 
Gevernment......... .. | 217-2) 230-0, 265- 1 205 -9 
SE ae 7-0 8-3 5-5 26 
SE 10's sade ss0n 0056 19-3 14-3) 24-5 20-1 
RCs es dbushscce anes 243-5 252-6) 295-1) 228-6 
Banking dept. res. ........ 30-4 65 5) 69-4, 67-0 
% | % | % | % 
vy. 11-8 21 ‘9; 20 9 24:1 


* Government debt is £11,015,100 ; 


capital £14,553,000- 


Fiduciary issue raised from £1,350 million to £1,400 


million on December 10, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ , thousands 








Week 
Ended 
| Feb. Feb. 
5. 2, 

| 1945 1946 
Working days :— | 6 6 
Birmingham....... 2,192 4,261 
Bradford.......... 2,011 2,563 
OO eee 849 8352 
| Re eee 939 | 1,029 
SE. Gab bien’ a Ws 2,173 2,106 
Leicester... ss... 983 | 1,246 
Liverpool ........- | 5,466 6, 615 
Manchester........ | 4,293 4,926 
Newcastle......... 2,166 2,270 | 
Nottingham....... | 381 824 
Sheffield .......... | 1,389 1,334 
Southampton...... 281 266 
12 Towns........- aa 
eG ic c0ccc0se} 8,790 a i 9,662 | 


Aggregate 
from Jan. 1 to 


er 
1945 


29 
10,081 
10,355 

3,717 
3,855 
8,146 

5, 091 
26,946 
18,804 

9,627 
2,595 
6,319 
1,103 


43,793 


| 


| 


Feb. 
2 
1946 


28 
14,535 
10,284 
3,927 
4,566 
7,972 
5,887 
29,913 
22,023 
10,653 
3,222 
6,578 
1,278 


"3,123 | 28,272 106,639 16,639 | 120,838 


—————— 


53,722 


ro 


aw 
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OVERSEAS BANK BANK OF BELGIUM AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
RETURNS Million nein Frs. BANK—CENTRAL BANKING 
a | Jan. | Jan Jan. BUSINESS 
6 aad .@ 2 \ 2 ae 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE apes | toes | 1908 | tate Million £A’s 
Million $’s sca hone So aaa ~~ i = ao vee ria ett pa a Dec. Jan. | Ja an. | Jan. 
er — $s —— reign exchange ........+.. , 102 »942 ,010 31, 7 14, | 21 
| | Private loans and account 2,446 2,204, 2,295, 2,307 16 | 
one see. Lil Sik tte | ans and é S..| 2,446 2,204 2,295, 2,307 ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
: Oe ten in i | a Loans to State ............ 33,916 42,881 36,559 35.470 Gold and balances abroad . .|176 -71|173 - 44{174- iets 85 
| ~old certifs. on hand and due 1945 | 1946 | 1946 t = 7 Australian coin ..... sceeeee 2-91) 3 -03| 3-10} 3-17 
100 } Gold ce TeaSULY 2c csc. eees «| 17,769| 17,163] 17,163 tries i a Db eeeiuiids 44,329) 71,974 71,941) 71,804 Govt. and other securities .. ./462 16/425 -24/416 -02/414 -00 
781 Total reserves =. ++ ++++++-|18 666 17,960, 17,958 17,985 | (6) Private accounts’ :.:.:.-| 3,529 3125, 2,984 3358 [ON ““Tiasiuinies [a ee eee 
076 Total U.S. Govt. secs. ...... 19,006, 23,437 23,341, 23,296 - ; he. . ccenet sa Stewie 199 -96)196 -96)194 -71,193 -71 
1045 Total loans and secs. ....... 19,186 23,648 25,550) 23,608 BANK OF CANADA trang — de pais — 233 -831233 -83/233 -8 1233 83 ‘ 
oo Fotal reSOUrCOS ......eeee0. 39,929 44,509 44, 3: 2 Milli ‘an oe a) Special accounts..... |253 *85/253 -83)253 -83/233 - 
ee — a) ____ Million Can. $’s__ (6) Other accounts ...... 32 -97| 29 -36| 27 -65| 30-53 
},000 F.R. notes in cirn. ......... 21,748 24,343 24,209 24,148 Jan. Dec. | Jan. Jan. Other liabilitie SS sees eeeeee- 1139 «32/141 -45) 139: “T7} 140 “06 
Excess mr. bank res. ....... 1,000, 4,600' 1,340 1.220 ASSETS 10, 31, | 2, 9, ate 
Mr. bank res. dep. ......... 15,884 16,145 15,859 15,681 | Reserve : Goldt | 1945 | 1945 | 1996 | 1946 CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
; Govt. deposits . Sari ans a ie ate 272 578 762 + \IUIGT ccesees | cS oe oe oe ose 
1835 Total deposits .......... .| 16,165; 17,674) 17,676, 17,741 | co ., Other. ..-+++. on eee nena) See ee Million paper pesos 
mae Total liabilities ............ 39,929 44 509 44.327 44.224 DOCUTITIES . . ... o- veicieee. 1525 -46 1855 -58)1864 -53,1869 -44 aw oasnsiinninatiene tesla a 
,833 ane tent | st ieee 2° 42 -7% 42 -9% 49 -9° LIABILITIES Dec. | Nov. | Nov. | Dec. 
Reserve rati : 49 -2% 42 -7% 42 9% 42-9 | 
BANK AND TREASURY ” vs - Note circulation ....... 1030 -52 1129-10 1127 -91 1115 -58 ASSETS 15, wo) 15, 
ane Deposits : Dom. Govt. 36-38) 153-30) 152-04) 180-31 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
Monetary gold stock........ 20,550 20,111 20,135 20.157 Chartered banks ...... 408 -48 521-21 534-16 515-74 Golé at homie .....-ccccoss 1,242, 1,231) 1,227) 1,227 
Treasury & bank currency...| 4,127 4,377 4,385 4,404 { Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign ng —— — Re bal ~~ ao ae a 
LIABILITIES ?xchange C * honed. aan scuriiies. ° Non in rOvt. HGS weseoes 
838 Money in « om oie Oe te 25,290 28,119| 27,977, 27.914 Exchange Control Board against securities. Treasury bonds ......¢. eos 768 745 745) 745 
’ ‘reasury cash and dep. ..... ) 2,53 : 0 ~ a lke: > 1 LIABILITIES | 
Pap CEE ARE Cap | 5018) 2,554 2,860) 3,057 RESERVE BAN OF INDIA Notes in circulation ........| 2,278) 2,694) 2,722) 2,722 
ce peep ti ateonaaly tet ante Million rupees ee [Sees eee, aes 
rte ; te Se eee eae ee Ae ae 685} 1,719) 1,7 
45? BANK OF FRANCE l l Certs. of participation ...... | "23 "183; °180| 176 
an } Million Francs 4 va eo Jan Jan Reserve ratio .......-.-+- 83 -7%, 87 -4% '87 4% 87 -5% 
’ ; ———_—————— - i a Si: & 11, ———$ a 
152 ' ; l ] ¥ c ASSETS | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 . > NEW ZE I 
+l ' . Jan. Jan. | Jan. Jan. Gold coin & bullion .| 444) 444, 444 444 444 RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
’ ' SSETS | 18, 4 1 + 17, Rupee coin ......... } 133 152: 150; 146 138 Million £N. z.’ s 
— 1945 1946 | 1946 1946 Balances abroad..... | 3,521) 5,617 5,623 5,616) 5,518 CAS RSL TT ee é 
820 ON ad Sao Oa ag oe 75,151 129,817 129 817 129,817 Sterling securities....} 9,243, 10,973, 11,053 11,103 11/203 | | | . 
ours Private discounts and * Ind. Govt. rup. secs...{ 578 578 578 578 578 | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. 
. advances ......... 43.467 47,610 52,648 50,323 Investments ......../ 138 22! 254 272 286 a _—t -—- | 10, 
Advances to State : Liasititizs — | ASSETS | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
otal .. 6.65.6. 482,313 460,505 430,505 450,505 Notes in circulation -| 10,301; 12,023 12,109 12,183) 12,266 Gold and ster. exch. ....... 40 -75| 76-98) 78-78) 79-46 
: (a) In occupation costs 426,000 426,000 426,000 426,000 Deposits: Govt. ....| 2,672) 4,988 4,919 4,958 4,912 Advances to State ......... 25-88 30°86 30-31 30-59 
; (b) Treasury advances ; 1,750, Nil Nil Nil HANKS. 655. cc esac 687 675 763 795 777 Buventmienec 7, . ci dcigsiics-- 11-74, 5-80) 5-80, 5-80 
(c) rT d ad ances ....| 54,563 34,505) 24,505) 24,505 Reserve ratio ....... 93 12% 94 0% 94 0% 94 +1%'94 -2% LIABILITIES | | 
lite ABILITIES 565,217 579,093' 580.432 579.674 a ! nc ee Reasmeenante 2 = “ 19 43 35 “4 s 
Dy... Cats sees eas we 565, 9,09 ,432 9, ee and liabs. : State ...... . “ “ . 
aie Deposit total ......... 40,031 62,535! 64,084 60,127 CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY Ranke and otheek Ky " cemedes 26 -36) 56-44) 55-09) 53-51 
(a) Govt. accounts ....| 166, 14,342) 15,174) 11,794 Reserve to sight liabs....... 153 *2%/|70 -0%/|70 -8%/70 -8% 
| Other accounts ........ 39,265 48,193) 48,910 48,333 Million Turkish pounds: | | 
_ sol aonb) ta. alta dea carr se 
eb | CENTRAL BAN«s OF IRELAND | 30, | 1s, | 22, | 23, | Million Swiss Frs. 
Million £’s ASSETS | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1946 OSC W Dope ol a YS eee ae 
ahead : Sanne Cihaa te aeIES Nala Ne ha ie mk SEO ee 276 4 300-9} 200-9} 200-9) 300-9 Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | ae | jan. 
4 | | | | Clearing & other exch. ‘| 54-6) 56-9) 60-2) 8-2) 62-2 ASSETS 31, | 31, 7, | 1 | 2% 
33 : |} Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. Treasury bonds .....| 128-2! 125-2) 125-2} 125-2) 125-2 1945 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
8 AssETs | 27, 12, 19, | 26, Commercial bills ....|' 583-4 534-9) 537-6, 532-4 527-9 GORE. JE. bia vie de 4576 -7,4777 -0|4778 -1/4755 -0.4748 -8 
| 1945 1946 | 1946 | 1946 Securities; . 2... 2000 |} 46:1 46°5 46-6) 47-7) 47-7 Foreign exchange....} 94-9) 165-3! 166-7! 179-3; 178-9 
56 4 Gold wi ttterersesesseseees 2°65 2-65 2-65 2-65 ee } 265-7, 211-1 195-3; 210-7, 230°5 DisCOGnts «2% view osicce | 167-8; 123-9) 101-1) 97 ‘6; 117-2 
a Brit Govt. SECS. vse eee eeeee 27-49 33-38| 33-38) 30-19 LIABILITIES | Ce eee 14-8 67-6) 24-3; 20 6, 20-5 
; Sterling balances........... 1-50, 2-03 1-69) 4-62 Notes in circulation 984-0 882-8) 875-2) 882-4 893-3 Securitiogks .. 5s: ces | 64 ‘4 62-1; 62: ‘I 62 3 62 +2 
8 p _ LiaBiLities { t Deposits’ §. i). .5...% 213 °3, 194-4; 201-9) 202-8 204-2 LIABILITIES | 
0° i Notes in circulation ........ | 31°79 38-20) 37-85) 37 -56 Clearing & otherexch., 285) 29-6 29°5) 28-9) 29-6 Notes in circulation -|3409 2 3835 -2'2712 3 3605 .2| 3558 -0 
72/38 - tae a} Se Saas? Nae. t Z i Other sight liahs .|1241 -4/1109 -9)1138 -3 1231 -3)1296 -6 
13-0 " m 
. “ Nr YO 
ng UNITED STATES: MONTHLY STATISTICS 
17 6 . i] ] ] 
; | Monthly Average 1944 1945 
5 9 | Unit ot | i] 
8 6 | || 1929 | 1932 | 1939 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | Aug. | Sept | Oct. | Nov July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
57-0 ———— hanes Dis: itll inc i Pagel ; ahs 
4] prunes Oct., 1945: 140,000,000; Area: 3,026,789 sq. miles: 7,839, re sq. kms | | | | | | | | | 
L Indust. production, adj. F.R.B....... || 1955-39—100 |)... | ow | voc] teen} tees] “geal gael] 232) 232) 250) 232) 21d ee 172) 163) 170 
tei & unad. F.R.B. .... || i. | 110) 58 ‘jo9, “i25 162} 199) 239) 235) 235, 234 233). 232) 213 90) 175} 166) 170 
000- 3. Mano’tures, dur. adj. F.R.B. .....00. | - | 132 109} 139} 201 279, 360 353 348 344 342} 341/} 292) 245 208) 189 197 
400 4. non-dur., adj. F.R.B..... | - 93) 70 109 115 142; 158) 176 171 168; 168 169} 173 168] 158| 154, 157 159 
;shlinerats, adh. Bs -R.B. rate etse Ene = 107) 67; 106 117 125} 129 132 140 142) = 143} 143) 143} 144 143} —«135,119}_—s«:137 
uildmg contracts awarded :-— | | | | | | {| | 
6. Total, adj. F.R.B.......ceeeececeee | 1923-25= 100 | 4191 28 12 81 122 166 68 41 41 al 59} 46) 56} 59} 67 19 96 
7. Residential, adj. F.R.B ........000: | * 87 13) 60 12 89 82 40 16 13 13 13) 13 24; 23} 25 31 42 
; 8. Other, adj. F.R.B. ......0..006 ad - 142 40) 81 89 149) 235 92 61)| 63) 65) 61) 73)| 83} 89} 102 119°: 140 
S. Freight-car loadings, adj. F.R. B.. | 1935-39== 100 | 152 78; = 101 10¢ 130; 138 137 140 142) 139} «137; = 14M), 139) 128} 9127) ss18 133 
seks a sales adj. F.R,B. .....00- * } 117) "4 106} 114 133; 149) 168 186 187) 183) a ~ 218| 200} 199 213) 227 
Employment :— 
as 11. Non-agriculturai, ad}. F.R.B. .....60 ‘000 ov coe | 50,553} 51 7 35, 668 38,447) 39,728, 38.690 | 38,651) 38,422) 58, 282) 38, 044] 57,136) 36,749) 35,098} 34,707) 35,320 
12. - unadj. ue-sccees ° eos eee petal aes ane 38 741) 38; 593| 38, 481) 38, 347) 37,177} 36,844) 35, 268) 34,908) 35,620 
13. adj. F.R-B......0+- {| 1939100 =}: 106-01 77-6} 100-0) 104 q 117 5 126 -7| 130-9] 127-5!) 127-3} 126 6) 126-1) 125-3) 122-3, 121-1! 115-6 114-3) 116-4 
to 14. Factory’ th DE cer eoceas eecoce i ee ae son | au oa 156 -9| 154-6) 154-1) 160-3!) 143 *4) 141-1) 122-5) 120-9) 121-9 
a 15. * aed). FB. .ecseas eeccce * | 106-1) 66 -4| 100 0 107 5) 132-1) 154-0) 175-7) 166-6) 158 *0} 156 +3) 154-5) 160-7) 143+5) 142-2) 123-5) 121-6) 122-3 
; = a Bare eet F.R.B. —_s 119-8) 50-7) 100 0) 114 5) 167 “5| 245 °2| 330 +4) 334 -2/) 4 9 i 9 4 “4 BI “Si 286 - *5| 257 -5) als al 
scocccece umber eve son eee | ces nae a ea +2) *€ 5-3) 44-0) 40-8 41-4 41-6 
18. » hourly earnings, Diibchaces S Cents see | 45 ‘8 64-4) 67-0! 73 tT .- || 1016} 103- 1} 103- 1 103 -5)) 103-3) 102-5) 98-8) 98-5) ... 
6 = ee ro iy. ce 0st cccecces 1935-39=100 || 122-5) 97-6) 99-4) 100-2) 105-2) 116-5) 123-6) 125-5) 126-4) 126- +3} 126 -4| 126 6|| 129-4) 129-2] 128-9} 128-9) 129-2 
olesale pr — | | | } \| 
20. Farm proaued, D.LG!. ccc cccccccss 1926 = 100 104 9 48-2) 65-3] ": 1) 82-4) 105 “9 122 -6| 123-3} 122-6] 1227} 123-4) 124-4] 129-0) 126-9} 124-3) 127-3) 131-1 
ae eS ecceccccccons 2 99-9} 61-0} 70-4) 71-3) 82-7; 99-6! 106-6) 104-9)) 104-8) 104-2) 104-2) 105-1) 106-9} 106-4) 104-9) 105-7) 107-9 
35 > ae sale" commoaity -LS. . so % 91-6) 70-2) 81- % 83.0) 89-0} 95-5) 96-9) 85 98-6} 98-6) 98-7) 98 *| 99-7; 99-9) 99-8} 100-1) 100-2 
10lesale commodity prices, ‘unadj. | 
27 F.R.B, ob aneeegedeccones » 95°3) 64-8) 77 q 18 « 4 87 - 3) 98 +8} 103+1) 104 ) 103 +9} 104-0} 104-1) 104-4)| 105-9} 105-7) 105-2) 105-9} 106-8 
66 Bank Debits :— j \\ 
72, 24. Total, all reporting centres .......... Million $ 81,878)... | 35,328) 37, 155) 44, ai 53,481) 66,078) 74,526) 69,124) 70, 389) 70,863) 77,775)| :9,163) 73,229) 71,169) 81 sis 
87 25: New York ERY cancecccccccccccscce HI 2 50,257, ... | 14,265, 14,299 14,810) 18,905 24,697) 28,799) 26,165) 26,860) 28,558 30,016! 33,590) 29,388) 28, 545) 34.984)... 
13 26. Gold stock ..cccsqneccceccosccescece » 3,996; 3,952) 17,644) 21,995! 22,737) 22,726, 21,938 20; 619)| 20,926) 20,825; 20,727/20.688)| 20,152) 20,088) 20, 073 20,036) 20,030 
23 27. Money in circulation...... edevccccce - 4,476) 5,528) 7,598) 8, 732) 11.160) 15,410} 20,229) 25,307! 2 23, 292, 23, ,194| 24,425! 25,019), 27,108) 23,292) 27,826) 28,049]... 
53 28. Member Bank Res. Balances. . ~ 2,358| 24 10, 466) 13, ee seq. FP oes iP oes | 13,072 13,548) 14.148 14,728), 14,794) 14,978, 15,414) 15,675 
22 29, Excess Reserves. . e » 43; 256 4; 469| 6, STS, coo | coe | cee. fl 846) 1,035, 990! 1,179) 1,037) 1,084) 1,063} 1,057 
78 30. Capital issues, C.F. Chronicle ........ e 595 99; ‘186| 163) 238 89) Sir a: | 145) 42| 178) 39) 249} 144) 140) 237] ... 
78 31. 354 Indus. secs., Stand. Statistics .... 1939= 100 eco soe eue 87 77} =: 102) } 113} «120) 124) 113) 1229) 129; 139 145) 149 
it 32. Yield on Govt. MOS otis. sepescees % 3-60} 3-66) 2-36} 2-21} 2-05) 2-09) 1-98) 1-92 1-90} 1:9 1-93] 1-90)} 1-63) 1°68) 1-68} 1-62) 1-56 
38 33. Income payments, adj............06 1935-39100 || 122-9} 70-6) 105-4 113-5} 138-0) 174- ‘6| 213-0} 233+3|| 234-7) 232-7) 237-9) 237-5)| 242-3] 237-3) 232-3} 232-3) 234-9 
cy 34. Treasury receipts........eseeeeeeees Million $ 4,032) 2,076; 5,595; 7,606) 8,269) 13,668) 23, 385) 45,408)! 2, 859) 5,927| 2,054] 2, 506]! 2,754| 3,281) 5,192) 2,681) 2,609 
22 35. s expend., nat. defence....... » oce oes 6, 301) 26.011) 72, 109} 87,039)|- 7, ‘571; 6,998] 7 ,479| 7,401)| 7 324 6,398] 5,365) 5,124) 4,224 
oe 36. 7 oo , GMP i ccesecs seove . 3,852) 4,320 9, 528 12, 4 12.711) 32, 7-7 78, * 93, mi 8, “119 7930) 8,024) 7 | 8,557) 7,354) 6.611) 5,950) 4,656 
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INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 


The following three tables give the material for companies which 
published their reports in the second quarter of the year which is not 
repeated in the cumulative tables given each quarter. Full publication 
will be resumed in respect of the figures as soon as possible. 


TABLE | 

451 THIRD QUARTER’S CoMPANIES’ GRoss PROFITS— 
New Basis (1n {£000’s) 

(All figures gross) 






































i Year 3 Year 2 Year 1 Latest 
i Preceding Preceding Preceding Year 
(1942) (1943) (1944) (1945) 
°% % | % | % 
AM Gebesettsi .. Zs. 085% 5,351 Sf 5,115 8+] 4,996 73 | 4,827 67 
Preference dividends...... 11,490 18-5 | 11,446 | 18-1 | 11,775 | 17-3 | 12,067 | 16-9 
Equity dividends......... 32,164 52-0 | 33,722 | 53-3 | 36,298 | 52-8 | 38,461 | 53-7 
Sebreete. 5. SPS esc cbsi 49,005 79-1 | 50,284) 79°5 | 53,069 77-4 | 55,355 | 77°3 
l’ree reserves and carry for- | 
SAGE Cia.» ~ - sk iwwevvede 10,860 | 17°5 | 10,6847 16-8 | 13,210 19-1 | 12,380 | 17 +3 
Other savings® ........... 2,122 3-4} 2,374 3:7 2,416 3-5| 3,824) 5-4 
Profits before tax, after | 











a leanne 5S gaa 61,987 100 0 | 63,306 |100-0 | 68,695 100-0 71,559 |100-0 
Per cent. of Year 3 preceding 109 -0 102-1 110-8 115-4 
Rate of tax applied in | | 

et ossing UP .. ween eeees | 10/- 10/- 10/- } 10/- 








5 Redemption funds, deferred repairs, etc. (grossed up at corresponding rates of tax) 


TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS AND RETURN UPON CapPiTALt 





Proportion ot Gross | Rate o1 Payment 











Profits (Gross) 
eer alee 
Pret. Ord. | To Free} Earned Paid 
Div | Div. | Reserves, Ded. | Poet ou Ord. | on Ord 
| 
1941 |” % % | % | % % % % 
Ast quarter........... | 17-7 73-1 | 9-2 4-5 6-1 16 +3 14-5 
ee as: Tica ds chen ob | 23-4 | 65-9 | 10-7 446 6-8 | 104 9-0 
eer neice wore! | 25-7 65:0 | 93 4-5 6-9 12-1 104 
Oe 1S Pog ot seis | 29-5 54-1 | 16-4 46 64 10-9 8-4 
Whole Vear.......... | 23-4 655 | 11-1 44 6-6 12-4 104 
| 
1942 | 
Ist quarter. .... 2.2.0. 19-9 Tl-3 | 848 4-2 69 170 15-1 
Re 23-8 63-4 | 12-8 4-3 59 99 8-3 
NEW BASIS | 
Ist quarter........s0. | 174 63-8 18% 47 6-0 17+3 lo+4 
ae ace. ceakeas 21-3 54-6 24-1 446 6-0 114 8-6 
eae 2° 20 -8 59 +5 19-7 4-8 6+3 12-0 10 0 
Wh 0 re ws. pcan 25-6 50 -0 24 +4 49 6-4 14-1 9-4 
Whole Year .......... 20-9 56 8 22-3 47 6-2 13-9 10-0 
| 
1943 j 
ist quarter........... | 18-3 60 +3 21-4 4-7 6-2 18 +5 13+5 
Bar cP send, boat | 23-0 | 60-5 | 165 | 441] 65 | 104 8-3 
ee ee ee ed | 18-4 | 61-4 20-3 | 44 6-2 15-9 1-9 
or ol iat | 24-0 | 48-1 | 27-9 | 50 6-3 15-8 10-0 
Whole Year .......... | 20-6 | 577 | 27 *| *«47 6-3 145 10 6 
i | 
1944 
Ist quarter...... a 18-5 | Glel | 214 |} 42 6°3 18-0 13°5 
SAN oa. cue 18-8 58-7 | 22-5 4-3 6-0 13-4 9-7 
Re weittid. «atl «ck 186 57-7 | 23-7 42 65 | 17-2 | 1202 
ed cubes <ce 22-7 | 48-9 | 28-4 46 66% | 18-2 114 
Whole Year .......... 19-5 | 57-0 | 2345 43 63 | 16-3 11.6 
1945 
Ist quarte®. .......<0. 176 60-5 21-9 4-4 6-0 | 174 13+5 
a .. Wid. <.hSGenc 18-9 59-9 21-2 4-3 59 | 13-1 9-2 
Seb ELS. no Sic bebe 18-1 576 | 24-3 4-5 6-4 17-4 12-3 


- Raised by British Celanese dividend arrears ll >i 
t Original 1941-42 figures based on adjusted net profits, old basis 


Subsequent figures on 
gross profits, new basis, as given in Table | 


TABLE Il 
ProFits BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
(Third Quarter, 1945) 

















Computed Gross | Reported Net 
Profits (£000’s) Profits (£000’s) 
No. | New Basis Old Basis 
Group of hegnillaiteintitine test soba 
SP saints etnies emt 
{ Preceding | Latest F receding Latest 
| Year | Year | Year Year 
: £ £ £ £ 
oe ON |; 4 6,985 | 8,137 3,096 | 3,663 
Investment Trusts..............- | 22 2,304 2,408 8935 | 927 
aeeeete BE << ctoncpeshechscce | : cae ro = = 
Hotels, Restaurants..............| _§ | 428 442 173 179 
AE RS ee eee ae |; 16 | 3,141 2,961 | 1,357 1,341 
Shipping....... newbs oescs specks | 8 3,696 4,295 | 1,900 1,949 
lelegraphs and Telephones a | 144 144 52 
Tramway and Omnibus ..... . 1 219 267 53 79 
Warehousing ......... = -+ | 3 | 903 8381 442 431 
Rs cséudwreeneskssss | 8 1,999 2,219 | 804 892 
Gea ews wese wis sdaschberboeesx Sei 444 448 260 263 
NE pnt6nncendecdOhsnewsbscod | 63 | Dr. 36 Dr. 8 Dr. 56 Dr. 10 
Sl i <ckheodensestaktnvn~abewsd 4 | 1,041 978 850 822 
Bieweries and Distilleries......... ' 30 | 10,380 10,875 | 4,977 5,169 
Food, Confectionery, etc.......... | 16 3,412 5,481 | 2,139 2,171 
Shops and Stores................ 13 | 2219 | 2393 | log | Lisa 
PENG. cpiuwounn meween Sb sobs esa 14 | 1,507 1,542 | 868 894 
SIN isn cekondnauhs «<b 30% 1 66 26 | 60 40 
Building Materials ............... | 1 959 1,038 594 6% 
Electrical Equipment ............ } 7 1,543 1869 791 851 
EN sb wesanbnidsGheh<snccccebeses | l¢ 5,921 4,255 2,220 2,387 
Iron and Steel ......ccccesseseee is | 7,365 7,564 | 3,229 3,393 
Motors and Cycles......csccosces 5 3,525 3,202 | 1,256 1,409 
NE » cuessccctentbook sos 26 1,429 1,381 | 656 664 
ee ee | 2 1,209 1,024 | 485 513 
Other Companies .......000 coooe | HH | 8,770 8.639 | 4,478 4,437 
TOtaIS/....cseeesueseeees weenie 1 | 68,695 71,559 33,305 | 35,008 








THE ECONOMIST PROFIT FIGURES 


The defects of company accounts and the complications of 
income-tax make it impossible to present statistics of profits in 
a simple, standardised form. The following definitions may 
assist the reader :— 

(a) Gross and Net Profits——Gross profits are profits before 
payment of standard income-tax (but after such other taxes 
as EPT and NDC). Net prefits are profits after tax. In 
many cases, figures of gross profits can be calculated only by 
adding back what aprear to be the appropriate amounts of 
tax to the net figures published. 


(b) Accounting Period and Reporting Period.—Company 
reports are published some time after the end of the period 
in which the profits were earned. The figures can be 
grouped by the quarter in-which they are published (i.e., 
by the reporting period) oz by the quarter in which the 
company’s financial year ends (i.e., by the accounting 
period). 

(c) Old Basis and New Basis.—On the old basis the net profit 
consisted of preference and ordinary dividends as published, 
whether gross or net, plus actual allocations to free reserves. 
Total profit was the largest figure of the profit and loss 
account, excluding capital profits and transfers from reserves. 
The figure was struck before depreciation if that was dis- 
closed. On the new basis no net profit figure is provided. 
It can be obtained by deducting from the gross the appro- 
priate rate of tax. The gross profit is the gross total of 
interest and dividends plus additions to free reserves and 
other savings, both grossed up at the stated rate of tax. 








(Continued from page 235) 


UNEMPLOYMENT—10TH DeEcEMBER, 1945. 














Wholly Unemployed 


Less than More thaa 
2 Weeks 2 Weeks 





Temporarily 
opped 


St Total 











SOA; diin Ubi wate 30,421 125,167 
Biiel ddd deo 3,191 3,984 
Women ......2-seeeeee 19,279 94,320 
Gilles AL. tet ts 2,574 4,153 

Tete io... | 55,465 | 227,624 


THE ECONOMIST’ INDEX OF WHOLESALE «RICES 




















(1927 = 100) 

Sere euigihad 

| Mar. | Jan. Jan. | Jan. Jan. 

Dime ek eT L 15, 29, 

| i957 | 1945 | 1946 1946 | 1946 

a > 
Cereats and Meat ....... 930 | 1080 | 107-9 108-1 | 108-3 
Other foods .........20. | 70-4 | 107-3 | 107-3 107 -3 107 -3 
Demthee nis odie. - cade 42 | 103-9 | 105-4 105-6t | 1056 
Minerals ............... | 13-2 | 14555 | 167 -8t 1726+ | 17246 
Miscellaneous .......... | 870 | 128-9 128-1t | 128-1¢ | 128-1 
cxdieepentittingeytinmetspatintmanacaieitinantil aamaiipay aera el teense ageiestersentp anager aptnpeineheniemelD 
Complete index ............ 872 118-3 | 121 -7+ 1224+ | 122-4 
1913100 ..........0- 119-9 | M27 | 167-4 168-4¢ | 168-5 
! 


*Highest level reached. during 1932-37 recovery. tRevised agures, 


ee 
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ae 
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eed ee elle Oe ee ee 


we aera wget me 


+ ere se 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 












































































































7 ; : : 
IBeé "Price, “Net Gross | Prices, i Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Prices, | |e oe | ee * | Yield* || Year 1946 || ast two | ie Jan. | Feb. | Feb. 
veer re. 6 | Name of Security | BE §| _ s a — . a ed Feb-5 Dividend: } Name ot Security 29, ig | . 5, 
Sia to an 1946 | 1946 | 1946 186 Nea ew | er 1946 | i9sde | 1946 
“High =. _ - ay ———- se ? ; ° o } and Steel wre Bee re ie sd 
British Funds* l if adif s. dz % 0 iron, Coal an |£ sd. 
. 6 Wd. £1..|) 60/- | 60/- 14 0 0 
| Cc rsion 24% 1944-49(a) E 1004 | 100} | Bg 1015 31 60/9 57/6 || 8 4 + |\Babcock & Wilcox ¢ 
no | 1008 War Bonds 145-410 | E 1004 | 10033 oe | 23 3) 48/1h | 44/9 |) LE | He || Bolsover neamy., < fl.. mf ed § = oe 
00; | 100 | Nat. Def. 25% 1944-48. E | 1003 | 1002 | ... {$117 1'| 29/- | 27/6 | 13° 4} 164 | Brown (Jobn) Ord = %5 | . v3 14 6 
1100} | 100+ War Bonds 24% 1946- 48. i 1004, | 100% | 0 7 : = : | aa ee | : bl ; a ce ae ‘a. /~)| =; a | he 
3% *1948-53. . | E 101 1) 1014,xd) 0 19 | | 3 a |\Colvilles 4 ilies ees. | - /3 | 
or 100} | I Gas Bonds 24% 1949-51. E lol tad 10} 019 8|2 2 1] 90/3 | 88/- | 15 b| 5 a Cory (Win) Ord. Sth. cy ‘| 89/3 90/3 4 3 6 
100% 100 Exchequer Bds. 13% 80 | E 1004 100% | 019 0,114 9/| 27/6 | 25/- 8 ¢| & ¢)Dorman Long ~ £ Stk. £11) we ie i? 16 
102%, 100} | War Bonds 24% 1951-53. || E | 100jjxd 10ljxd | 1 2 7/2 4 8) 43/9 | 42/- 7 6) 4 a) Guest Keen &c. Or : tk. £1) ; /6 | I 5 . 
101, | 100§ || War Bonds 2}% 1952-54. || E 100jxd| 10lxd|} 1 3 9/2 511} 34/- | 30/3 15 b| ha |Hadfields Ord. Stk o/- “a 2/3 /3 | 6 15 : 
102§ | 100% || Funding 29% 1952-57. E 102: | 102} 1 210{2 7 11} 23/1) | 22/08 | 6 c] Te Harland & W. Ord. St if 4 a 22/6 | 6 4 3 
998 || War Bonds 23% 1954-56. E 100gxd| 10lxd|1 5 0;2 7 4)! 21/6 | 20/4} 545 2$ 2 | Powell Duffryn Ord. Stk. / 21/- 21/- 7h 
ios 1024 || Nat. Det. 3% 1954-58. E 103 | 103% 1/1 4 8/211 5} 46/- | 41/6 t2$a@| +40 |\Staveley Coal Ord. Stk. £1..|| 45/6 44/6 |3 2 9f 
oh 1024 | Was Loan 3% 1955-59. . | E 104 104g | 1 4 6| 211 11/) 58/3 | 57/- 12$c| 124 c ||Stewarts and Lloyds Def. 4) 57/6 58/- |4 6 3 
103 1018 || Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65. E 1022xd' 102jxd | 1 6 6 213 O| 28/- | 27/6 8$¢} 8c |\Summers (J.) ‘A’ Ord. aed — 28/- |6 1 3 
100% 98 || Funding 24% 1956-61. E 1004 100% A 2 8} 3 10 B 57/- | 65/4} 8 6} 4 a|\Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. £ 1 56/- 55/6 146 8 
1034 | 101 || Funding 3% 1959-69.... || E 103%_ | 103# | 1 7 4,214 7) 12/- | 10/10}, 12h¢) 12§ ¢ | Thomas and Bald. Ord. 6/ ‘| 11/44 | 11/44/17 6 3 
116% | 112%} || Funding 4% 1960-90....|| E 115 116s | 1 0 6) 214 5) 25/10}! 24/9 24a! 55 |'United Steel Ord. Stk. £1...|| 25/6 25/6 |6 5 
103f | 10144 || Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70. E | 1024xd 103%xd 1 8 2) 214 7} 19/113) 18/1} 6 6) 4 a} | Vickers Ord. . 10/- na 19/9 19/9 & du S 
115 113 ‘| Victory Bonds 4% ...... t 113kxd ll4ixd 1 5 3/217 9) Rivet 4 a Tamei 7 ofthat = weed ee 
JOS} | 101. || Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75. B | lozjxd 03jxd 1 8 7) 21411) 15/74 13 || Nive| Nil c Bleachers Assn d. a fl 3 3/316 0 
105¢ | 103k || War Loan 34% “aft. 1952.) EB 1049 | 105% |/1 4 14215 9! 26/6 | 25/9 || 4 ¢| §& ¢) Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk. {1)) 26/ 26/ 3 
i 109k || Consols 4% (after 1957).. || E. | 10%xd) 111g | 1 2 0/216 0) 36/- | 33/74 || 15 ¢| 8 ¢| British Celanese Ord. 5 ‘ 35/9 35/- 2 s 9 
a |Conv. 34% (after 1961)..), EB 108% | 109 | 1 511/216 11) 53/9 | 51/6 5 5| 3fa| Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. £ 52/ | 53/6 | 
Toca Eee inns x sy s2° U 984 | 993 |113 2)3 0 4 || 57/103! 54/6 || 24a) 5 b|\Courtaulds Ord. Stk. £1.. 56/9 56/3 |213 3 
he ll Consois TS Eee | U | 92% | 9 {1 9 7121311) 36/6 | H/9 || 2b) Awa} eaten. Coston Ona. 1: 3B) we [ee ; 
(a) a ait ls 1, 1946. (6) To be repaid July 1, 1946. * To redemption, assumptions Us | Yr + ; b| Hoyle ¢ sant Ord, Stk. ‘| “6 46 369 
indicated: Net vields after allowing for tax at 9s. in é. E=earliest date: U=Undated (flat 38/6 | 36/3 ih c Tp ¢ | Lancs. Cotton Ord. Stk. £1... | 31/6 316 140 0 
geld), $ Average life..17 yrs. G mth 90/74 | 89/0 20 c} 17$-|(Patons & Baldwins Ord. £1.|| 89/4} | 90/- | 317 6 
Prices, Prices, ter \ || Price Price, | Yield, bag | * la oon Eee Gol ae a. | 51/6 sy c"k? « 
— 1946 | to 1 : \ . | Feb. Fet 58/3 | 56/- || 10 ¢| ¢ |\Assoc, Elect. Or — 
Year 1945 | Feb 6) Beta 7 a 10 "ee | 5 at/- 43/- ||. | if B. Ins. & Callenders Ged. fA ay “3 at 
ligh | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 30/74 | 29/1 Tha » Crompton Park. ‘ |i 
[aap | tow. fet. {Eas sor Dom. & Gol. Govts. || a eee 6/8" yr | My | 10 |\English Electric Ord. Stk. {1|| 55/- 55/- | 312 6 
101; | 7 | 103} | 100} | Australia 34% beer 28... as wes 7 é ° 9 95/- | 93/0 || lee; 1% —_ ohm a tl) M/- | 93/9 | 314 6 
10: | 1034 ||New Zealand 34% 196 | x ectr i 
ity 113——||:115} | lie! \|Nigeria 4% 1s Pee So5c 115 115 | 218 8) 43/3 | 37/6 ¢ o : 4 (Sdmun - i Lo - ot) a : ” : 
1074 | 104 107 | 105 ||South Africa 34% 1954-59. .|| 106 107. | 2:13 3 || 27/18 | 25/6 ‘lca Coke Stk. sh Seted OMe of 
Covnoration, teoae | e735 Sita 3 4 $ | North: oe lootrie Ste a a2) 460 
100 99} ||Birmingham 23% 1955-57..|| 100 100 215 0| 31/ O4) 4a - 
rot | 100 || 102" | 200 [Bristol 5% 198863... | 32 | dor [238 oO} 36/9 | 4/3 || Hb) 8 « (Scotia Ret Ok tf | OT ae eee 
} 9, | | j rn 
| Mh | 98h | (LCC 3% cecal sscs.|) 9) | axa 30 7| S8/6E| 35/6 | 10 ¢| 20 c |\Austin'A’ Ord. Stk 8/—....) $1/~ sve |212 0 
101g | 100 || 101 | 1003 “Liverpoot 3% 1964-64.---./ 101 MOL | 2.17 G6 | 2/78 | 26/3 |) The) bel ‘Bristol Aaa: et 14/- | 14/1417 1 9 
‘orei overnmen | | bs 
1s 95 95 lAneeatiee 34% Bds. 1972.. 95 95 316 1 || 36/6 | 35/- 10 ¢ » c ¢ [De aoe Oot Ste gle ‘|| wae a : ’ : 
ee eae ee eg Siddeley Ora. 8/-:"| w/e | 17/3 | 9 & 6 
40 43 razi ot | | 
ty | 63 | Gr | G4 Brant 56 1914 A Int. 3422) ety | 65 § 3.20 | $83.) B46 | Bae 17h» Mores fotos 5/- Ord, Stk |) 45/-" | 4ava | 19 ot 
% . £ | | 
“i bs Besos | 68 68 oN’) Su Sie | 2) 20 - Rolls Royoe Ord. Sti £1. | 102/6 | 10/6 | 318 6 
92 91 Portuguese External 3% 92 92 3” S 3} we or: | 
of 51 || ot 524 \|S. Paulo Coffee 74% A, 24% %|| 56h | 56h 14 8 6 || 27/Tk | 25/103) se ; ¢ (Canard Ord Stk BL. | so) /. > - . 
T1 | SS | 76 | 75} Spanish 4% Sealed Bonds..|/ 75) | 75} 5 6 0| 30/-" | mre || bel 6 ire. Withy Ord. Stk. £1) 28/9 | 28/6 | 4 4 3 
_m | 13 || 80 | 75 |Uruguay 54% Assented . = Sete a |51/% | 20] 8 6|P.&0,Del. stk A... 53/6 | 53/6 \314 6 
Prices, | page "| Pre a > 26/74 | 26/- 6c] 6 eae a a Si fi 7 a ¢ un : 
Year ividends an, | Feb. | Feb. | § cj} 5 c}\Union Castle tk. £ 
Jan. 1 to Feb. 5| oo | Name ot Secunty | 29, | SB iews 26/3 | 25/44 | ‘| : Tea and Rubber | 
“High | Low | (a) (6) (© || 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 24/44 | 21/3 4 ¢| Nilc ||Angio-Dutch of Java £1....}| 24/- | 23/9 Nil 
heh | Low 1 % % || Railways i Cs. d. | 45/6 | 44/3 2%a\ Ted |Jokai (Assam) Tea £1...... 45/6 45/6 |4 7 9 
| 41 Nil Ni ||Antofagasta 5% C. Stk. Pf../) 44 433 | Nil | 3/ld 2/9 || 6 b| Nic ||London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-... 3/- 3/1 Nil 
iit | 10 | Nilc| Nil c|\B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord Stk “a 10} Nil || 27/44 | 24/74 || Nile| Nilc ||Rubber Pitas. Trust £1..... 21/~ | 26/9 Nil 
57 50} i: $e $ 64 San Paulo Ord. Stk. knoll san Ri § 5 3 45/ 39/6 Nil ¢ Nil c peseeattiny 1 coeeeel) 44/4 44/44 Nil 
| $24 3 6! 2 a|iCan. Pacific Com. $25...... | $2 262 4:13 3) 
ot I 2b); 2 a \|Great Western Ord. Stk. 54} 8 5 2||107/6 | 98/9 3 b| 18a |Anglo- iranian . Stk. £1. .}/ 106/109) 105/- | 316 0 
115 =| «110 246} 2ba|\G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. “si 1144 1134 4 8 1 | 31/6 | 28/9 || l2ba =e |Apex Trinida Ord. 5/-...4 30/6 30/- |5 5 O 
55h | 54 2 6| 2 aliL.N.E.R. 4% Ist Pret. Stk..|) 55 55 |7 5 6/| 80/- | 75/- | 10 6 a |\Burmah Oil Ord. Stk. £.-. : 77/6 71/6 |3 4 6 
| 268 2c c Ms: Ord. Stock ........./| 273 27% | 9 0 2|| 84/08 | 79/43 || tp a a |[Shell Transport Ord. Stk. £ a4 81/103 1 4 3 
set | 544 26) 2 a\LMS. 4% Pref. 1923 Stk.. 56 56 7 210 1103/14 94/8} 5a] 10 b FFvisiies Loseebetds 61 aad 99/44 | 98/9 | 3 2 0 
1g6 134} London Transport ‘C Sii,| 6 62 416 93) i i 
oS | 22 oe 3¢| ||Southerh Det. Stock..... sej) 22h 228 | 815 10 | 24/4} 20/- || 1246 1} a ||Assoc. British Picture §/-..|| 22/3 | 24/3xd | 4 2 6 
744 71 246 24 a | Southern 5% Pref. Ord. Sic 72 73$ | 6 16 1 || 58/- | 56/- | 10 c} 10 ||Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1...|} 57/6 66/6 |310 6 
| Banks & Discount | 82/3 | 76/- || 10 | 24a ||Barker (John) Ord.£1......|) 81/3 | 81/3 |2 9 0 
94/9 | 86/6 7a| 10 6 |\Alexanders £2, {1 pd....... | 91/- 94/- | 314 6 || 57/9 | 55/1 || 30 ¢] 32bc j;Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-.. ws 57/3 |216 6 
7 6% #3 24a | Bank of Australasia {5..... || 1k 78 | 3:18 6 || 39/9 38/9 || 76 2 a|\British Aluminium Stk. £1. . 9/- 39/- |} 412 0 
410$ | 397 6 @| 6 6|\Bank of England Stock ....)) 408} | 4084 | 218 8 || 125/- | 1253/9 || l0#c| tlc ||Brit.-Amer. Tobacco Stk. {1\| 122/6 | 122/6 | 116 3¢ 
£6 £ 6 ¢ 6 c|\Bank of Montreal $10...... £54xd | £6 2 5 Ohj| 86/3 | 83/9 Fo Oe 8 a||British Oxygen Ord. Stk. {|| 85/- 85/- | 315 3 
25 2 6 ¢| 6 c|\Bank of NewS. Wales £20.. 25 | 25xd | 3.16 3h} 102 | 97 | 4 4¢ le& Wir. Hdg. Stk......|| 100 100 140 0 
35/6 | 324 4 6| 3 a|\Bank of New Zealand {1.. ‘| 34/6 | 34/6 | 3 4 Ohj| 168/1}) 160 || J2}e 224 6 \Carreras A’ Ord. £1 .......|| 165/- | 165/- | 4 4 9 “ 
78/14 | 76/0 7e| 7 b Barclays Bank ‘B* {1.. 71/- 76/6 |} 313 3)|| 10% | 10g || 4 c 10 ‘ De La Rue ond. Suef lot 10% | 318 § 
70/6 | 63/9 34 b |/Barclays (D.C. & O.) ‘A’ {| 68/- 70/- |117 3|| 55/6 | 5l/- |} 8 c — Poa tk. /9 | 84/ 2 18 
1 | 10% 24a@| 244 |\Chartered of India {5...... | 108 | 108 |2 5 9/| 36/3 | 32/6 |} 8B Elec. & Mus. Ind. Stk. 10/-.|/ 38/6 | 34/3 |2 6 9 
94/3 | 91/- oa b | District ‘A’ £5, {1 pd. ....|| 93/- 94/- |316 0 25/3 | 23/3 || 6 ¢ ihe \Gaumont British Ord. 10/-.|| 23/9 | 23/9 |3 3 0 
1 £884 Nile} Nilc I Hong Kong & Shanghai $125) £89 | £91 | Nil | 45/3 | 43/-_ || 12pa| 17$ 6 |\Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/- Ws 45/- |3 6 9 
61/6 | 58/6 6 a| 6 b/\Lioyds ‘A’ £5, {1 paid...... || 61/- | 61/6 | 318 0 |) 109/4}| 106/3 || 2§@| 1245 |\Harrisons & Cros. Def. l a 106/9 or ° 
84/6 | 81/- Tea} 1b |Martins Bank {1..........| 83/- &/- | 311 9 | 973 | 8/| 3 cl 3% Hama & Colonial Cod. 4/- [-.. As /- 6 . 
90/3 | 88/9 8 a| 8 6|\Midland Bank {1, fully paid) 89/- 89/- | 311 9] 41/- | 39/9 || 5 6| 3 a|ilmperial Chemical Y —, 4 9 : 
63 | 6 5 a| 5 6||Nat. Dis. (A.) £2}, fully paid|| 6} 6 | 316 9 || Sie tie | tT} | 10¢ 6 |\Imperial Tobacco Ord. £1... 2 9 
77/44, 75/9 7ga| 1b \\Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid..... ae 76/- | 318 9 || $51 $453 |/$1 “60 c |$1 60 c ||International Nickel n.p....||$ oy $5 3 2 
488 482 bya ae |Royal Bank of Scctland Stk.) 483 | 485 310 0 |; 50/103) 49/ \ Sece 5 ¢|\Lever & Unilever Ord. -|} §0/3 49/44 | 2 0 5 
228 212 9 b § a) Stan. of S. Africa £20, £5 pd.) 223 22 3 3 9/1) 63/3 | 59/6 10 ¢ = ¢ ||Lendon Brick Ord. £1. eccoeh OLfS ee 3 68 
66/6 | 63/3 5 @| § 6)\Union Discount £1 Stk. .... “+l 66/- | 66/6 |3 0 0 75/- + 70/- 25 b (Marks & Spencer ‘A’6/—....9| 74/9 4/it 213 : 
93/- | 90/6 9 @| 9% b\ Westminster £4, £1 paid . 92/- | 91/6 3.18 6 || 96/104) 95/- 12} b * a |Metal Box Ord. Stk. {1.....]) 95/9 | 95/9 | 312 9 
\ Insur. | 94/44 | 92/6 T¢a| 1245 |/Murex £1 Ord. Stk.........) 92/6 93/9 | 4 5 
ay | 30} 50 b| 40 a /|\Alliance £1, fuy OS oad |} 3l 314 | 2:16 6 || 43/9 | 40/- 20 ¢| 25 ¢|\Odeon Theatre Ord. 5/-....f/ 41/103) 42/6 | 219 0 
153 | 15 6/-b| 4/6a Atlas £5, £1} paid......... iy 155 | 3 7 6 38/9 | 35/7} > 24a ||Pinchin Johnson Ord. ~- /- | 38/- | 212 3 
113 | 104 1746) 15 a |\Commercial ion -f Ries | 106 | 106 | 3 0 0} 76/- | 74/- a\ 10 b|{Tate & Lyle Ord. Stk. 78/6 18/6 | 3 R 
147/6 | 135/- || 16 a| 16 6|\Gen Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd. ...|| 145/- | 143/9 215 3 | 41/6 | 39/- 15 c| 15 c/|\Triplex Safety Glass 10/-...|} 39/9 - 3 : 
36h | 10/- 6} 10/-a|'Lon. & Lanes. £5, £3 pd. . | 36h | 35% | 21511 64 10 a|(d)12}b |\Tube Investments Ord. £1..}} 120/- | 121/3 | 314 : 
16% | ist | t20 b| ¢17$a@ |!Pearl £1, fully paid........ | 16% 168 | 2 5 Ot|| 86/- | 79/6 32a| 8$b|\Turner & Newall Ord. £1...}) 84/- _ $ 18 
18% | 17 || 6/-a| 6/-6||Phoenix £1, fully paid...... | 18 18 | 3 4 91) 47/- | 43/9 )1745| a |\United Molasses Ord. 6/8...||) 46/- 47/- 18 $ 
We | 2 +69.07c | ¢12h4 | Prudential £1 ‘A’.......... | 29 30k | 2 5 3t|| 46/- | 42/3 4 c| 4 c|\Wall Paper Defd. £1.......) 43/6 | 42/6 | 117 
11% | it 19 b| 11 a@|\Royal Exchange {1........ | iy = : 3 € | 86/1h | 80/1} | 10 @| 456 Ci coccee- 88/6xd) 85/6 | 3 4 6 
3/36| 3/3a\iR val él. fully a oe lf | 0 | | 
ren , ee iswertes &e. | 68/9 | 65/6 35 6) 2Tpa|\Ashanti Goldfields Prd. 4/~.§ 66/6 65/9 | 417 Om 
196/6 | 192/6 5 a| tls b | Bass Ratcliff Ord. Stk. Q.. 196/—- | 196/- | 2 O 9t/| 97/6 | 86/103) 12¢¢} " ‘ [Cons Gi Gids. of S. Africa 90/74 | 88/9 | 2316 6 
124/- | 118/9 1a 74 @ ||Distillers Co. Ord. Stk. 122/9 | 123/9 | 3 : 6 || 193 | 3 a Beers (Def.) ) £2 eee0- 1 194 113 : 
156/- 152/- || 11 @| 18 6 |\Guinness (A.) Ord. Stk. £1..|) 154/- | 155/- | 3.14 6 || 35/74 | 32/6 38a} b ||Randfontei Oat fi ea ee ay 04} 31, 4 1 
127/6 | 118/6 7a| 1 . \Ind Coope &c. Ord. Stk. di. 126/6 126/- | 318 6 Te | 10 a is 6 \Rhokana Corp. wom tt 310 0 
107/6 | 105/- 8 @| 13 6 | Mitchells & Butlers Ord. 207/- 106/6 | 518 6 || 15/9 | Nilc| Nil c |/Roan Antelope Co «| 15/- | 15/9 Nil 
146/- 142/6 || t10 b| 5 : IS. African Ord. Stk. {1..... 44/- | 145/- | 2 4 6t}| 588 | 45 a| 45 b|iSub Nigel Ord. 10/-....... it 5% 18 5 O 
45/9 43/5 5§6| 24a |\Taylor Walker Ord. Se £1. a6 44/9 |311 9} 12 5/6 b| 4/6 Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. ..... 124 | 3 4 0 
102/3 | 98/9 || 6 a| 14 b||Watney Combe Def. Stk. £1!) 101/3 | 101/9 (318 6) Nil | iW. Witwatersrand 2/6..... 64 6 Nil 
(a) Ynterim div. (ey Final div. (c) Last two yearly divs. (ad) Also specia! 





| payment t 10% from % from War Ga C Reserve. (e) Paid at 54% 
(hk) Allowing for exchange. (k) Includes 2% tax free yield basis, 27}% (m) Yield 80% t Free of tax. 
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COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaran.eed oy the Branches ani Agencies 
Australian Governmen .. throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business oj ever; description transacted. Bankers 
to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Government 
of the State of Queensland. the Government of the State of South Australia, 
the Government of the State of Western Australia. the Government of the 
State of Tasmania. Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia. Agencies 
are open at 3,948 Post Offices and other offices throughout the Commonwealth. 








As at 30th June, 1945—General Bank Balances ot .-- £4.451,095,525 
Savi Bank Balances ae one 367 559,340 
Note Issue De nt aes ove 195,097 ,356 
Rural Credits — ip bi 2,508,625 
Mortgage Bank rtment ... one 1,752,835 
Other Items bas coe che 24,311,911 


£A.1,042,325,592 


A. H. LEWIS, Manazer. 
tendon Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, €.6.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND. W.C 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Konya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 
Aden and Cochin Madras 
Aden Point (8. India) Mandalay Mombasa Colo: 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi Briti 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Tiekere E.A. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jitja } Uganda 
«.e Tanganyika Territory 


Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... se se 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... ese £&4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL cee «ss £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ... coe es. £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Egstern Banking business, 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


Kisumu Kenya 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEE - 

ASSETS EXCEED - : - ~ - 

CLAIMS PAID EXCEED . ° 
(1944 Accounts) 


£15,000,000 
€88,000,000 
€164,000,000 


NORANDA MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of One 
Dollar ($1.00) per share, payable in Canadian funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of Noranéa Mines Limited, payable 
March 15, 1946, to shareholders of record at the close of 
business, February 15, 1946. 
Toronto, By Order of the Board, 
January 31, 1946. J. R. BRADFIELD, Secretary. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








SENIOR Executive is required by a group of companies for the 
44 post of Financial Controller. The position will carry overall 
responsibility to the managing director for the financial affairs of the 
Group, and will entail the examination and co-ordination of budgets 
covering all aspects of Sales, Development, Production and Finance; 
and executive responsibility for the supervision and maintenance of 
approved budgets. Only applicants who can justify a high commencing 
salary should reply, giving age and full particulars of past experience. 
The managing director will personally attend to applications.—Box 170, 
The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 











ENERAL Sales Manager.—A man, 36-45, is required by an old- 

established company to control its “ales of branded products to 
departmental stores and the retail trades. Applicants must have had 
some years successful control of all sales activities for a reputable firm, 
have up-to-date knowledge of market assessment methods and forward 
sales pudgenye. and have sound general commercial experience. 
Remuneration will be commensurate with the high qualifications 
required for the appointment, and none need apply who has not —— 
earned a four-figure salary. Applications, which must give full 
particulars, will be treated in strict confidence.—Box 169, The Economist, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 


ARGE international industrial concern has vacancy for well-qualified 
Economist to organise, inspire and direct information department, 
and to keep abreast of world economic thought. interpret it and appl 
it to the business. Must be of British nationality. Economist with hig 
academic attainment, but for whom work in the field is congenial and 
who is prepared to travel, confer and counsel if desired. Linguistic and 
social aptitude is therefore an advantage. Salary will be related to 
qualifications and experience. Write, stating age, qualifications and 
experience, together with the names of three referees.—Box 163, The 
Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. 


HARTERED ACCOUNTANT, aged 39 years, with five years residence 

/ in Brazil as chief accountant of large international cotton firm, 
would be interested in contract with British interests.—Reply to 
“A.C. A.,’’ c/o Royal Bank of Canada, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 








THE ECONOMIST, February 9, 1916. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
e 


London Offices: 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 47, Berkeley Square, W.1. 


London Directors: 


I. C. Geddes C. L. Dalziel 
London (Acting) Manager : G. M. Mouatt 


@ 
Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP. $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING . o ° = £7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS . - $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily) , 
9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Chief Manager: A. Morse, O.B.E. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, <{ company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong aid Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 


THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability.) 
Established 1832. 
General Office: Toronto, Canada. 
Paid-up Capita: 


$12,000,000 
Reserve Fund $24,000,000 
Total- Assets ove: ; : ... $600,090,000 
Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfoundland, 


Cuba, Puerto Rica, Deminicaz Republic, Jamaica and the United States 
at New York. 


Address enquiries to London Branch: 
108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
. EK. C. MacLeod, Manager, 








OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
DELEGACY FOR EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES. 


Applications are invited for a senior academic and organising post 
under the Extension Lectures Committee. The person appointed will 
also be expected to undertake & mited amount of extra-mural lecturing. 
Salary £600-£700, according tu*jualifications and experience. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the Secretary to the Com- 
mittee, Rewley House, Wellington Square, Oxford, to whom applications 
should be sent by March 10th. 

NHARTERED ACCOUNTANT, aged 37, recently released from the 

Army (Major R.A.) desires administrative position in industrial or 
commercial concern, preferably in Midlands or London.—Box 164, The 
Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C. 2. 


,,XPORTS.—Leading, old-established Paint Manufacturing Company 
in Home Counties requires Assistant with sound knowledge of 
export procedure. Previous eqpettanes in paint industry valuable, but 
not essential. To commence, the applicant will be required to handle 
correspondence and assist with#™les promotion. At a later date he will 
be given the responsibility of a group of markets. The post offers scope 
for initiative with prospect of overseas travel. Age 28-38. Inclusive 
remuneration £400-£600 per annum.—Please write fully, Box 165, 
The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 


,DITORIAI, Assistant, well-trained economist, able and experienced 
writer with broad international outlook, required for reputed (basic 
industries) trade journal as soon as possible. Salary according to 
qualifications.—Applications to Box 166, The Economist, Brettenham 
House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 


RecTOey premises (5,000 to 10.000 sq. ft.) required by well-known 
established firm actively developing its post-war programme. Would 
any firm or person prepared to build in the Midlands and rent such 
factories on long leases, communicate with Box 168, The Economist, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 








Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THE ECONOMIST NegwspPaPER, LTD., 
at Brettenham House Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. U.S. Representative: R. S. Farley, 111 Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, February 9, 1946. 
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